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An Illuftration of feveral Texts of Scripture, particularly thofe in 
which the Locos occurs. The Subftance of Eight Sermons 
‘preached in the Cathedral Church of St. Paul, in the Years 1764, 
and 1765. At the Appointment of Mrs. Heathcote, and by Per- 
miffion of the Lord Bifbop of London; for the Lecture founded by 
Lady Moyer. To which are added, Two Traéis relative to an {n- 
termediate State. By Benjamin Dawfon, L. L. D. Rector of 
Burgh, in Suffolk: 8vo. 4s. Millar, &c. 





ALTHOUGH the fpirit of controverfy in religious mat- 
ters feems to be much on the decline; (and perhaps the 
illiberal manner, in which it has been too often conducted, may 
have difpofed moderate perfons to wifh a fpeedy end of it) yer, 
while mankind think religion to be of importance, and while 
itis found fo greatly to attect the welfare of every fociety, we 
fhall have little caufe to expect its abfolute termination ; nor, 
in reafon, can we hope that thofe we are connected with in fo- 
ciety, will be totally indifferent to that which muit ever fupport 
our moft effential interefts. Mankind are certainly formed for 
religion. This is fo manifeft, that we need no other proof of 
it than the very argument generally made ufe of againit it, viz. 
that the moft fubtle politicians, as well as the wifeftand greatett 
legiflators, have ever encouraged fome fpecies of religion in 
their different plans of civil polity, having always found it ready 
totheir hand, interwoven, as it were, in the very frame of go- 
vernment. Prieftcraft is but the abufe which narrow-fighted 
politicians have made of this religious propenfity, fo natural to 
the human mind; and it would be more wifely brought as an 
argument for free enquiry, in order to prevent impofition, than 
for rejecting all religion, as meer artifice and contrivance. 
Polemic divinity, which engages in {cholaftic queftions and 
inttaphyfical fubtilties, is juftly confidered as the moft unpro- 
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fitable fpecies of writing. But freedom of debate, and even g 
decent expreflion of zeal on the capital points of Chriftianity, 
will always be looked upon in a very different light, by the 
fenfible and judicious. “As to thofe who are the profeffed 
guardians of religion, in them, a total indifference to its intereft 
would appear highly culpable; and an ignorance of thofe quef- 
tions which have exercifed the pens of the ableft divines, ex. 
tremely fhameful, 

Jn that part of the prefent work more immediately * before 
us, the Author, though he is far from appearing lukewarm on 
the fubject, difcovers no unbecoming zeal for the do@trines he 
maintains; but rather feems defirous of a cool confideration and 
impartial comparifon of them with the principles of the New 
Teftament. On this account he is certainly entitled to that in. 
dulgence from the public which he fo reafonably hopes. to meet 
with from his diocefan, the Bifhop of Norwich; to whom, in 
a fhort dedication, he hath exprefled his defire of ferving, b 
this publication, the intereft of religion in general, and of the 
eftablifhed church in particular. 

Serving the church, however, bas very different ideas affixed 
to it by different people ; and the Doctor may probably enough, 
in the opinion of fome of his readers, be, prejudicing and be- 
Wraying its intereft, while, according to the idea which others 
may cntertain, he is doing it reat honour, and eflential feivice. 

‘That our Keaders may judge for themfelves, we fhall proceed 
to lay before them the plan of this work, with fome fpecimens 
ef the manner in which it is executed. 

In the courie of the following lectures (fays the Author) I 
have undertaken to prove froma tcripture thefe three pofitions: 
it, That he who redeemed us was very God manifefted in. the 
fefh, not the firil of created beings united to an human body, 
yor umcre mun in whom the fidne/s of the godhead dwelt not, 
ad, ‘That Fefus Chrift was indeed perfec? man, © of a reafonable 
foul and human flefh fubsifling,’ but that man. in whom God 
himjelf and no other being, in nature inferior, dwelt. 3d, That 
the Holy Gho/i is of a nature perfcéily divine; not a diftinct and 


greated and redecuied us. 

The Reader will obferve with us the careful and guarded 
snanner in which our Author hath exprefied himfelf in opening 
the delign of his performance. Aware of the difficulties in 
which his predeceflors on this fubjec& involved themfelves by the 
use of metaphylical terms and fcholaftic forms af expreffion, h¢ 

* The fubllaace of the Lady, Moyers LeQures. 7 
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has judicioufly avoided the ‘neceffity which they lay under, of 
anfwering fuch objections as are often drawn from a faile con- 
ception of the terms themfelves. 

{f our Readers think it worth their while to confult Dr. Wa- 
terland’s fermons preached on the fame occafion with thefe of 
our Author, they will be abundantly convinced of tne juftnefs 
of this remark ; though our Author hath thought proper to take 
no notice of this great champion in the caufe, having in his eye 
ftill more exceptionable writers. 

The firft of the forementioned pofitions the Doétor propofes 
to evince—from the reprefentation given of what is generally 
termed the incarnation of the Son of God,—from the teftimony 
of the evangelifts and apoftles,—and from the teftimony of Chriit 
himfelf. 

After having briefly obferved, from the fcripture account of 
the incarnation, that no mention is there made of any other 
than two natures, viz. the one perfectly human, the other per- 
fectly divine, he concludes, againft the Arians, that there is no 
ground for fuppofing that a Being who, in a pre-exiftant ftate, 
was diftin&t from and inferior to God, was united to humanity. 

With regard to the teftimony of the evangelifts, he has fhewn, 
that they never afcribe our redemption to any other Being than 
God himfelf, operating in the man Chrift Jefus. ‘ They were 
far, fays he, ({peaking of the people who had feen a miraculous 
cure performed) from giving glory to any other Being than the 
Moft igh, nor could it ever enter their heads that it was not 
G:d, but fome angel or demigod united to humanity, that 
wrought the cure,’ 

In another place, on our Saviour’s reftoring a dead perfon to 
life, he thus exprefleth himfelf: ‘ It was man, the man Chritft 
Jefus, that touched the bier and faid Young man arife; but 
it was God alone that gave life to the dead. It was the power 
of the Almighty, and not of any finite Being, which accompanied 
and gave efficacy to the command.’ 

Having cited many texts to this purpofe, from the evange- 
lifts, he concludes his firft le€ture with the following vindication 
of the worfhip of the church of England, from the unjuft re- 
fiections (as he conceives them to be) of both Socinians and 
Arians. 

‘ From the reprefentation, therefore, which the evangaifts 
have given us of Jefus Chrift, and the power which manifefted 
itfelf in him, it appears, that we have good reafon to afcribe, to 
the author of our falvation, eternal power and gedbead. The So- 
Cinians may declaim ever fo much againft rendering to a mere 
mortal that worfhip which is due to Ged alone; and they are 
juftified in withholding it themfelves. But if they fuppofe our 
@hurch warrants fuch kind of worfhip, they are under a grofs 
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miftake; and, in reprefenting her in fo odious a light, they want 
that charity towards her, which is above all faith, being the bond 
of perfeétnefs. The church of England acknowledges no God but 
one only living andtrue God. She acknowledges the humanity of 
Chrift, and has ever maintained that doctrine ; at the fame time 
fhe difallows of divine honours being rendered to him on. that 
account. Whatever gratitude be due to him as man (and the 
higheft no doubt is due) her adoration neither terminates in, nor 
is in any meafure directed to an arm of flefh, but refpeéts the divi- 
nity itfelf, which was manifefted in the fefh, even Lim, by whofe 
power the fick were healed, the lame walked, the blind faw, 
and the deaf heard ; him whofe mighty power ftilled the raging 
of the winds and the waves by a word, which called forth Laza- 
rus, after four days interment, from the grave, and (why need 
I mention any other inftance of its perfectly divine efficacy ?} 
which raifed the man Chrift Jefus from the dead: and which he 
exercifes with full authority, to the well-governing of his church 
univer fal both now and ever. 

‘ Let the Arians, on the other hand, exprefs what abhorrence 
they will of the doctrine of the Trinity, as idolatrous; and ever 
fo great aflonifhment, that any fhould believe it; it would be 
extremely aftonifhing (but that we fee an intemperate zeal wilt 
admit no ccol confideration of any point) that they fhould con- 
fider it in this unfavourable light, and not fee that their own 
notion borders more upon the error obje&ted againft. Which, 
I would afk, favours moft of polytheifm ? to fuppofe that there is. 
one God, the great creator and father of all, that the fame redeemed 
us in the per/on of Chrift, and /anétified us by his holy fpirit, being 
one and the fame eternal and uncreated being’? or, that thefe 
are three di/linét beings and feparately exiftent, the one uncreated 
and eternal, viz. our Creator; the other, a creature next to God 
in dignity, but not perfec? God, viz. our Redeemer ; and the 
third, a ftill znferi:r Being to either, yet above the angels, viz. 
the Hzl; Ghoff, our Sanéiifier? 1 am {ure the former is the doc- 
trine of the church of England; and if the latter be not the doc- 
trine of the Arians, I fhall be forry to have mifreprefented them: 
for in this view of it, the doétrine appears very unfcriptural, to 
fay the leaft of it. I mean not by this reprefentation to retort 
the invidious refetion which has been caft upon our church; 
nor is it my intention, my brethren, in mentioning the fame, to 
excite in you a fpirit of retaliation, but only to guard againft 
being mifled by fo injurious an objection, importing the heavieft 
‘of charges, into unfavourable fentiments of the eftablifhed doc- 
trines, which, rightly underftood. will be found to be pure and 
fcriptural. And it is your duty, therefore, to receive what has 
been faid in the fpirit of meeknefs and charity towards thofe that 
differ from us. Let us hold our holy faith, firm and unmoved 


by the fubtle devices of thofe that would undermine it, o< 
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bold attacks of infidelity. For be affured, our faith, held in the 
bonds of peace and love, will be fafer and better fecured to us, 
than it can be by the furious tranfports of a blind zeal. So pure 
a faith deferves our warm attachment to it, and a jealous con- 
cern for its fupport under the continual and various attacks of its 
adverfaries. But let not a fufpicion of its danger ever betray us 
into an uncharitable opinion of our opponents, and in confe- 

uence thereof, into unchriftian and unwarrantable meafures of 
defence ; knowing this, that an oppofition to the moft orthodox 
faith, grounded on error alone, and not conducted by a fpirit 
of contention, is far lefs culpable in the fight of Almighty God, 
than the maintenance of the fame on the principles of perfe- 
cution.’ 

Having, in the next place, quoted many texts from the 
apofties in proof of the divinity of our Saviour, that havea plain 
and obvious meaning, ‘ others (fays he) more commonly in- 
fifted upon in treating this fubject, I have purpofely omitted ; 
becaufe how much ftronger foever they may feem, at firft view, 
than thofe I have produced in fupport of this tenet, yet the tranf- 
lation, the genuinenefs of the text, or the fenfe of them, has 
been with fome reafon queftioned by the learned, and occa- 
fioned, tho’ without reafon, fome triumph to our opponents.’ 

Two inftances of thefe he produces ; and having fully fhewn 
the infufficiency of them to anfwer the purpofe for which they 
are generally brought, he obferves, * It would be endlefs there- 
fore, and can ferve only as an handle to keep up an oppofition 
to the eftablifhed dodtrines of the church, to argue on dubious 
authorities and difputed paflages of {cripture. “The errors of our 
opponents will be moft effectually expofed, when the defence of 
our holy doétrines refts not on the mere found of words and 
fentences, picked out here and there from the moft obfcure and 
difficult paflages, but on the whole authority of fcripture, on 
the general conftant tenor of the gofpel. For whatfoever is in- 
confiftent with that muft be falfe, as whatfoever is confiftent 
therewith is truth ; and truth thus entrenched within the ftrong 
mounds of {cripture, which the holy fpirit hath raifed about her 
for her defence, fhe may be annoyed now and then from the out- 
works of the enemy, but is not to be circumvented by the fub- 
tile ftratagems, nor forced by the rudeft attacks of the fons of 
error and infidelity.’ 

We come now to that part of the work which refpects the 
teftimony arifing from our Saviour’s own account. It feems to 
be the fubftance of three leGtures, and appears here under the 
title of 4 Critical Differtation on the Locus. Our Author hath 
advanced a mew interpretation of the three firft verfes and the 
14th of St. John’s Gofpel, in confirmation of which, he Has il- 


luftrated a variety of our Saviour’s expreflions, as recorded by 
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this evangelift. We are at a lofs how to give our Readers the 
idea we could wifh of this curious piece of criticifm; but fhall, 
however, prefent them with a view ai his tranflation and fenfe 
of the former of the above mentioncd pailages: referring them 
to the work itfelf, as the only {ufhcient {pecimen of the dextrous: 
manner in which the Doétor has fupported his inte; ‘pretation, 
obviated the objections moft likely to be made to it, and con- 
trafted it in point of grammar, fentiment, and fcripture-cone 
nection, with al] the former interpretations that have been of- 
fered in illuftration of this contefted patlage of facred writ. 

Having given a concife view of the diffcrent explications of 
the evangelifts aflertion concerning the Locos, by Trinitarians, 
Arians, Socinians, and Sabellians, he thus prepares the minds 
of his Readers for an equitable reception of his own, by the fol- 
lowing fenfible and candid remark : 

© Were thefe different explications, fays he, contended for by 
the enemies of revelation; if each of thefe denominations en- 
deayoured to expofe the opinions of the reft, in order to expofe 
the weaknels and abfurdity of the Chriftian religion, this mutual 
contradiction among our adverfaries were not to be regretted. 
But it is painful to confider that this difference is among ours 
felves. For many, a great many, of each clafs, it cannot be 
doubted, have been well-withers to our holy religion, and fhewn 
themfelves not more zealous than able in the general defence: 
thereof. It were to be wifhed erent that fuch a fenfe could 
be clearly difcovered to belong to this paflaze, as fhould be liable 
to no exception with any denomination of fincere believers ; and 
it is to be fufpected, from the grear difference anfong themfelves, 
that they are under one common miftake. This I thall endea- 
vour to point out, and offer an explication of the pafiage, 
againft which, in point of doctrine, no objection can lie with 
thofe who believe Chriftianity at all. 

‘ The werp here fpoken of by the evangelift, is by all of 
them underiiood to relate to the perfon of Chritt. The word was 
God, that is, (fay they) J fus Chiff was God or a God. But: 
by the word, 1 apprehend, the evancelitt means (what is meant 
by it in all other places of feri pte re) the gofpel; and with a {mall 
but material variation of the con{truction of this fo much difputed 
pafflage, the following natural and eafy fenfe of it will appear, 
that God is the original author of cur falvation. 

© In the beginning was thew word; and the word was with God and 
God was the word. 2. Tt was in the beginning with God, 3. Al 
was done fy him; and withaut him was not any thing done of that 
which has come to pafs. 

¢ This muft be owned to be a more exact tranflation than the 
other, and 1s to be preferred on this account, viz. that it doth not 
neceflarily convey the idea of any difputable dedtrine, but me 
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be underftood in a fenfe to which no perfon, that believes Chrit 
tianity at all, can have any objection. 

¢ St. John feems to mean no more by thefe words than to 
preface his account of the go/pel which he ftiles the word, with 
the high original of 7. Tis was, he tells us, from God him- 
felf; for that in the beginning, before it was publifhed to the 
world, it was with God, God was the word, the original author 
and giver of it. Jt was in the beginning with God, lay hid from 
the foundation of the world in the eternal coun/els of the Al- 
mighty. Ail was done by him, the whole was from Grd, aad 
without him was net any thing done of that which has come to 
pafs; that is, every part of the go/pel difpenfatien, publifhed by 
fefus Chrift, was from God; and whatever works he wrought 
in confirmation of it, not one of them xd: ev was of himfelf, or 
came to pafs, yupis tz ex, without God.’ 

In the next difcourfe our Author proceeds to maintain his third 
polition, viz. That the Holy Ghof is of a nature perfectly divine, 
&c. but this we pafs over for the fake of brevity; juft obferving, 
that the Doétor, in his attempt to illuftrate this point, reaps no 
fmal] advantage from the wary manner in which he has exprefled 
himfelf, as well as from his carefully diftinguifhing, with regard 
to thofe circumftances by which the opponents of the doctrine 
feem to have been mifled. ' 

The next difcourfe is introduced with fome pertinent obfervas 
tions on the method of divine providence, in bringing ail men to 
the acknowledgment of the true faith, that there is but one God 
and one Mediator betwixt God and men, the man Chrift ‘fefus. 

‘ It is the laft of thefe pofitions (fays he) which | propofe to 
illuftrate, the former having been already confidered in the pre- 
ceding leétures. Our Mediator, it is aflerted in the text, was 
man, avYpwaros xpisos Inces, the man Chrift Jefus. ‘The perfect 
humanity of Chrift is as effential and fundamental an article of 
our faith as that it was God himfelf, the perfec? divinity, who 
wrought and was manifeft in him. If we admit the fuppofition, 
that he was not really and truly man, but a being of a fuperior, 
though /imited nature, refiding only in the human éady, we can 
have no confiftent idea of the account given us, either of the in- 
carnation, or of the mediatorial office of the Son of God,’ 

Having fully proved the confiftency of his opinion, on this 
head, with the general ftrain of fcripture, he proceeds to con- 
fider thofe texts which are commonly urged, as well by Trini- 
tarians as Arians, in fupport of their different hypothefes, He 
differs from both in his explication of them, though it is the latter 
only which he profeffedly attacks. The texts relate to the 
creation of all things by Jefus Chrift. Our Author fhews that 
this afcription of the cxeation of all things to Chrift cannot have 
a reference to the outward frame and fyftem of things; fuch an 
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interpretation being inconfiftent both with the Mofaic accoung 
of the creation and the defign of the facred writers in the texts 
under confideration, but to the new and fpiritual creation or 
gofpel inflitution. 

The concluding difcourfe is entitled, The proper ufe of reafon 
in judging of revealed dcétrines, applied particularly to the doc- 
trine of the church of England concerning thetrinity. It con- 
tains many fentible and judicious refleions, which fhew that 
the Author entered not on this fubject without having fully con- 
fidered the ftate of the trinitarian controverfy, nor without hav- 
inc -obferved the neceffity of refting the defence of the eftablithed 
doctrines relating thereto, ona different footing from what hath 
ye: bn done. | 

He engages folely in defence of the /cntiments of the church, 
on ths arcicle, without confidering himfelf as anfwerable at all 
for the expreffions in which they are cloathed ; and he anticipates 
a queftion which may very naturally be afked here, viz. By what 
ruje then fha'l we come at the true fenfe of the church on this 
head, if her expreffions are liable tc be mifunderftood? He an- 
fwers, By che fame rule that we fhould come at the meaning 
of any difpuied paflage of fcripture; that is, by interpreting her 
words in confiftence with the general tenor and univerial ftrain 
of her liturgy, as well as articles. For, he adds, whatever ac- 
ceptation of her expreffions makes her inconfiftent with and 
contradiGory to herfeif, thet muft be wrong, and will imply 
what fhe means not to athrm. ¢ And here, continues our 
prudent Vindicator, { cannot proceed without expreffing the re- 
gret I feel on reviewing the feveral defences of the trenity, even 
by the moft eminent divines of our church. They appear to me 
to have expended their ingenious labour on the defence of the 
terms and expreflions in which this doctrine hath been cloathed by 
the compiler of the creed commonly called the Creed of St. 
Athanafius, too much to the neglect of defending the doéfrine 
itfelf on the plain and undoubted principles of the liturgy in general, 
Hence has arifen that mutual contradiétion and difputation 
among themfelves, fo much to the difgrace, I will not fay, of 
the doctrine of the trinity ; but, however, to the advantage of 
thcir common opponents, who are not only ready to take ad- 
vantage of them, but to ufe it alfo againft the doftrine itfelf, and 
triumph in it, as if they had gained fome victory over the 
church. But they have gained none here. The dodtrine itfelf 
remains entire ; and though the fences raifed about it by weak 
and fallible men, jealous of the leaft innovation, may be broken 
throug!, it is, for all that, perfectly fafe, being fenced about 
by the ftrength of the Almighty, in proofs of holy-writ: for, 
defended on the general principles of the church of England, it 
wil] be found to be perfectly confiftent with fcripture aoe 
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Handfomely faid, we muft allow, of the church of England, 
and perhaps juftly obferved! But would the Doéor have ex- 
ceeded the bounds of difcretion in acknowledging the expediency 
of a reformation in point of expreffion at leaft ? fince the confefled 
obfcurity of the terms now in ufe can ferve but to thefe two bad 
purpofes,—to encourage oppofition to her doétrines from her ill- 
wifhers, and to encreafe the danger, or perpetuate the difgrace, 
which is already brought upon her from the miftaken notions of 
thofe who are zealoufly affected towards her. 

The two tracts annexed to the work we have been reviewing, 
relate to the doctrine of an intermediate ftate, and are infcribed 
to the Rev. Dr. Law, Mafter of Peterhoufe, Cambridge. The 
former of them was originally publifhed in a Letter * to the 
Monthly Reviewers ; and contained remarks on the firft of Mr, 
Steffe’s letters on that fubject. 1t appears now with feveral ad- 
ditions, occafioned by fome ftrictures we thought it not imper- 
tinent, at that time, to make upon them: how far they were 
proper, we leave the Jearned to judge, after afluring Dr. Daw- 
fon, that as we received his remarks, at firft, with great plea- 
fure+, fo we are now far from being difobliged by his additional 
obfervations on us. | 

The latter tract was originally publifhed (fays the as tan 
the Grand Magazine for April 1758 f, in anfwer to Mr. Steffe’s 
Brief Defence. In both thefe critical pieces the Dr. avoids tak- 
ing either fide of the queftion concerning the ftate of the foul 
after death ; confining himfelf to the confideration of what Mr, 
Steffe advances from {cripture, and fhewing the infufficiency of 
the four texts produced by him to prove the doctrine of an in- 
termediate ftate. In this he hath acted a prudent part, as things 
go. The clamour againft Dr. Law’s Appendix is well known ; 
and the fpirited writer of an hiftorical view of this controverfy 
has lately informed the world, ¢ that a very learned and candid 


* See Monthly Review for May 1757. 

+ The author of An Hiftorical View of the Controverfy concerning an 
Intermediate State, {peaking of Mr. Steffe, fays, ‘ Remarkable it is, 
that the very man who had put the caufe upon the determination of 
{cripture alone, finding there was no managing Dr. Law's Appendix, or 
an acute and ingenious traét in the Monthly Review, which had taken 
him to tafk, this very man did not fcruple to cal] to his aid Pythagoras, 
Homer, &c, though, to fave appearances, it was under the pretence of 
making them interpreters to Mofes, Solomon, &c. What the fuccefs was 


’ of thisexpedient may poflibly appear upon fome other occafion.’ Hence we 
“* Conjecture this Author had not feen Dr. Dawfon’s fecond reply to Mr. 
“a Steffe. It was indeed prefented to us; but having a great number of 


aticles at that time upon our hands, we could not give it a place in 

our Review: it, therefore, appeared in the Grand Magazine, 
} The Author is miftaken ; it was May 1758. 
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advocate for the dodtrine of the faid Appendix, has, on account 
of his publithing his fentiments relative thereto, undergone fome 
fuch bardfips as have not been heard of for many years in this 
proteftant country.” We have had occafion to take notice of this 
alarm to the public in our review of that work *: and what. 
ever reafon. there may be for delaying the publication of the cafe 
of the worthy perfon referred to, the friends of free enquiry muft 
be naturally impatient to have it, as promifed, with all its cir- 
cumftances. | 

To return to our Critic: whatever be his own fentiments of 
the doétrine itfelf, he certainly appears to be an able difputant, 
and has particularly recommended himfelf by that clofenefs of 
argument and punctual adherence to the queftion, (as refted. on 
icyipture) in which his antagonift appears very deficient. Mr, 
Steffe’s affeCtation of wit, too, when argument only fnould have 
heen ufed, is properly treated by the Doctor, who takes occa- 
fion, from it, to introduce the following pertinent and pleafant 
rematk upon a Right Reverend Author : 

After pronouncing Mr. Steffe’s witticifm to be perfe&lly im 
nocent, he adds, * But will the R. R. Author of The Divine Le- 
gation of Mofes be thought to have exercifed this fame talent of 
wit, either, in a manner worthy of himfelf, or, indeed, with 
innocence? Ht can, furely, be deemed but a vulgar pleafure his 
Lordfhip feems to take, in calling the controverters of the doc 
trine of an intermediate ftate by the name of Dreamers, Sieepers, 
Middle-men, &%c. Such language is more worthy of that inferior 
and popular clafs of writers, (to which indeed it has hitherto 
been chiefly confined) than that eminence, which the Bifhop of 
Ghucefier holds in the learned world. Thefe gentlemen too, 
with whom his Lordfhip makes fo merry and fo free, have been 
too long dinn’d with fuch fort of names to have their feep broken 
by a repetition of the rude noife. Nor cantheR. R. Author be 
thought to have acquitted himfelf with more decency and propriety 
of character, in making a very ferious expreflion from a facred 
writer ferve the purpofe of a witty farcafm. “* St. Fude’s filthy 
freamers only defiled the fieh. "Thete defile the fpirit.” But, 
though we cannot fuppofe that St. Fude and the Bifhop are equally 
ferious, yet it is not fo clear, that his Lordfhip, in bringing this 
charge of /piritual defilement againtt the dreamers, is altogether in 
je. Certain it is, that, however unwi!ling his Lordfhip might 
be to fupprefs fo jocular a fentiment, he is willing we fhould 
confider the doctrine in a ferious light, as of a dangerous and 
defiling nature. For the learned author of Confiderations om the 
Theory of Religion, is repretented as a reviver of the Sadducean 
opinien, of the extindiion of the foul on death, his valuable quo» 


* See Review, Vol, XXXII, p. 345. 
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nations from fcripture fcorufully termed, A Number of Wonder- 
fil Things, and this fcrap of fcripture, there be gods many, 
‘idoed by the R. R. Author to be a ftronger text againft the 
iid of the godhead, than any this learned writer has produced 
for his opinion. “The late worthy Dr. Taylor of Norwich is called 
‘ Another of thefe Sleepers,’ and a- very fenfible quotation from 
sim has the following decent reflection pafled upon it: * This is 
the old exploded tra/b of Coward, Toland and Collins.’ And yet, 
| dare fay, his Lordfhip will think this writer as honourably 
clafled, in point of authorfhip, with Coward, Toland, and Colling, 
as the Bifhop of Glouceffer would be, fhould fome one, illna- 
turedly pleafant, and availing himfelf of his Lordfhip’s decent ex 
refion, clafs his performance on this fubject, with the old, pow 


pular—trafb—of Goddard, Steffe and Fleming.’ 
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dn Inquiry into-the Nature, Caufe, and Cure of the Croup. By 
Francis Home, M. D. his Majefty’s Phyfician, and Fellow 
of the Royal College of Phyficians in Edinburgh. 8vo, 
1s. Kincaid, Edinburgh. Sold by Millar in London. 


R. Home, who has already given the world feveral proofs 

of the ufeful application of his genius and abilities, pro- 

ofes, in this little piece, to afcertain the hiftory, nature, caufe, 
and cure of the croup; a difeafe which he looks upon as hitherto 
unde/cribed, and entirely, he fays, unknown as to its nature, caufe, 
effects, and cure.—The croup, from our Author’s hiftory of the 
difeafe, we apprehend to be a fpecies of catarrh, attended with an 
inflammatory fever; and, fo far as it is local, chiefly affeCting the 
mucous membrane and the numerous glands of the trachea or. 
windpipe. He obferves that it is peculiar to children ;—that he 
never faw or heard of one, above twelve years of age, affeéted 
by it ;—that it is local, and rarely found at any great diftance 
from the fea-fhore ;—that it likewife only attends certain feafons 
of the year, appearing from the month of October to the month 
of March. Our Author gives twelve cafes or hiftories of the 
difeafe, with the difle€tions of thofe bodies in which it proved. 
fatal ; and from thefe he deduces a number of corollaries. We 
fhall tranfcribe one of thefe hiftories ; which appears the leaft 
complicated with any fimilar difeafe. 7 
‘ September 29th, 1760, I was called to a boy of feven years: 
of age, who had been fome days fick. He lived on Leith- 
bridge, had been ill of the chin-cough the preceding winter, 
and had recovered of the meafles about fix weeks before this. 
He had been frequently purged, and had been tolerably well, 
; excepting 
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excepting a flight cough, till he was feized, four days before 
I faw him, with fever, heat, thirft, and the fhrill croupy voice, 
When I faw him his pulfe was quick, with a little degree of 
hardnefs, but not ftrong. He fwallowed eafily ; but complained 
of a pain in the trachea, when he {poke, or when I prefled jt 
with my fingers. His face had been fwelled. Great drought, 
Breathing high, but not very quick. He fometimes expeéo. 
rated, and had often frothy fava upon his lips: the urine had 
a white ouzy fediment: his fenfes and his head were quite clear 
and diftinét. He was immediately blooded, and at night had 
leeches applied to his throat, and a blifter round it: the next 
day his pulfe was weaker, and beat 175 in a minute: breathin 
quicker, and often altered: diftinct in all his fenfes: died that 
night. 

* On laying open the parts, there was no appearance of any 
inflammation on the fauces: but to my great furprize, the whole 
fuperior internal furface of the trachea was covered with a white, 
foft, thick, preternatural coat or membrane, .eafily feparable 
from it, and generally lying loofe upon it, and purulent matter 
lodged below, and around it. ‘The fubjacent parts were red ; 
but no great degree of inflammation. As we fearched down- 
wards, the fame appearances continued through the ramifica- 
tions of the ajpera arteria, though the membrane feemed here 
fofter, thinner, and to become of a more purulent nature. All 
the branches of the windpipe and dronchie were filled with pu- 
rulent matter; and we could eafily {queeze it out, in great 
plenty, from all thefe pipes. The fubftance of the lungs was 
quite found, and in a natural ftate.’ 

From this and the other hiftories and diffections related by 
the Author, he deduces his corollaries. ——In the firft corollary, 
are pointed out the pathognomonic fymptoms of the croup: a pe- 
culiar, fharp fhrill voice, not ealily de‘cribed, and which can 
be refembled to nothing more nearly than the crowing of a cock; 


a remarkable freedom from all complaints when in imminent | 


danger; a quick, laborious breathing; frequent puife, ftrong 
at firft, but foft and weak towards the end; little difficulty in 
deglutition or inflammation in the fauces; often a dull pain, 
and fometimes an external {welling in the upper part of the 
trachea; the fenfes quite diftin to the laft; and all the fymp- 
toms moft rapid in their progrefs :-—fufficiently characterize this 
difeafe-—From the fhrill voice and difficult breathing, which 
our Author fays are the leading fymptoms, he calls it the /uffocatia 


Jridua ; but whether it can with propriety be called an unde- 
feribed difeafe we pretend not to determine : thofe who will turn 


to Boe: haave’s account of the angina inflammatoria when it attacks 
the trachea; or to Sauvage’s Cynanche trachealis; will find the 
wox acula, clangofa, fibilans, firidula ; refpiratio parva, frequens, 
erecig 
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mia cum molimine; of which, our Author’s leading fymptoms, 
J ihe fharp, fhrill, ftridulous voice; and the quick, difficult, high 
breathing, would not be a bad tranflation. 0 

In Corol. 2, Dr. Home obferves, that as the /uffacatio firidula 
is peculiar to a certain. age, as it is local with refpect to its 
jtuation, fo it is likewife particularly connected with the cold 
and moift weather of winter, 

In Corol. 3, our Author endeavours to afcertain the /cat of 
the fuffocatio firidula: it is not placed in the mufcles of the 
tis ;~-nor in the lungs ;—nor in the coats of the trachea ;— 
put in the cavity of the trachea.—We profefs we cannot fee with 











had what propriety this difeafe can be faid to be feated in the cavity 
oe of the trachea independant of its coats. It is true, indeed, the 
ng membrane which is found on diflection, and which is defcribed 
hat by our Author, is feated in the cavity of the trachea; but then 
this membrane is only to be confidered as a fymptom or effeé& ; 

ed and is produced by an encreafed fecretion from the mucous 
we membrane, or the glands of this organ, which are in a preter- 
fs natural, difeafed ftate: and Dr. Home fo far forgets himfelf as 
ne foon after to obferve, that this aiftemper ought to be confidered 
a as originally /eated in the mucous glands which are in great 
: abundance in the coats of the trachea. ‘The airy cavity of the 

i windpipe is to be fure a very uncommon place for the feat of a 
i difeafe; but our Author’s fprightly imagination may poffibly 
1 have catched the thought from a circumftance not unfrequent in 
his part of the ‘world ; the houfes there confift of a great num- 

; ber of fortes; and a perfon may have property in the upper parts 
of fuch a building, but none in the foundation :—now property 





fo fituated may be juftly termed a tenement in the air: and why 
may not Dr. Home be indulged in fixing the /eat of the croup in 
a manner alike fanciful and aerial ! | 

The obfervations and conclufions concerning the caufe of the’ 
croup, in Corol. 4, are equally wild and unphilofophical, and 
quite unbecoming that gravity, foundnefs, and referve, which are 
generally aflociated with the word coROLLARY.—‘ Various, fays 
he, have been the theoretical opinions of people, who never had 
the opportunity, or gave themfelves the trouble, to fearch into 
the real cau(fe of this diftemper. But from the infpeétion of the: 
morbid body, that true fource of knowledge, we learn, that the 
caufe of this difeafe is a preternatural, white, tough, thick; mem- 
braneous cruft, covering, often for many inches, the infide of: 
the trachea.’ This wonderful membrane feems to be our 
Author’s hobby horfe; mounted on which, he with the 
greateft eafe bounds over every difficulty relative to the nature, 
feat, and caufe of the croup.—But the obfervation of this mem- 
brane is not fo very nouvelle as Dr. Home may imagine: it has 


been {een lining the back-parts of the fauces, the ftomach and 
inteftines ; 
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inteftines; in flight inflammations of the glans penis, we have 
obferved a fimilar, thin, membranous coat, formed between the 
prepuce and the glans; practical writers mention a number of 
cafes, in which it has been coughed up in greater or lefler por- 
tions from the afpera arteria and bronchia. The epidermis of 
interior membrane of the ¢rachea is deftroyed and renewed, fays 
Haller, and is fometimes coughed up in the form of a thick 
white membrane; the mucus of thefe parts is in like manner 
thrown up in fome difeafes, and retains the form of the cavity 
from which it was rejected*. This membrane, however 
has but a flender claim to be confidered as the caufe of the croup, 
The proximate caufe of every difeafe we apprehend to be fuch 
an alteration in the folids or fluids of the fyftem, as to inter. 
rupt the natural and regular motions of fuch fyftem: hence a 
variety of unufual fenfations and appearances; thefe conttitute 
the fymptoms ; and a particular enumeration of fuch fymptoms 
forms the hiftory of the difeafe. From the hiftories related 
by our Author, the membrane feems to be rather an effe&, than 
the caufe of the difeafe ; this too is confirmed by Dr. Home, 
who, in one of the fubfequent corollaries, divides the /uffocatia 

ridula into two ftages, the inflammatory and the purulent. In 
the latter he fays the membrane is compleatly formed. he fuf- 
pects it is not fo during the inflammatory ftate ; nay, in another 
paflage, he even queftions whether the membrane is not a feguel 
to the purulent fiate. Dr. Home fuppofes, ¢ that mucus, by 
heat and fiagnation, may be converted into pus ; and perhaps, 
fays he, this change from mucus to pus happens before the 
membranc is formed, as pus fhows fuch a tendency to aflume 
a folid form.’—The natural progrefs of things, therefore, ac- 
cording to Dr. Home, is as follows: there is a fever; a 
quick, difficult refpiration; a degree of inflammation affe&ting 
the glands and coats of the a/pera arteria;—confequently a flow 
of mucus upon thefe parts. “ITThis mucus is changed into pus; 
and this pus is converted into that membrane, which is the true 
caufe of the croup:—or, in plain Englifh, after the difeafe has 
run through its firft ftaze, and is come to the clofe of the laft, 
there is then formed the true and genuine caufe of fuch antece< 
dent difeafe.—Good logic ! found philofophy ! and the moft pe- 
netrating acutenefs in phyfiological difquifitions ! 

But our Author proceeds to inquire, whence there is pus, or 
true matter, without ulceration ? That pus is formed with- 
out ulecration we know and believe from experience; but Dr. 
Home’s thoughts on this fubjeét are certainly a little outré. 
Pus is not formed, he fays, as is generally fuppofed, by the 
veilels of.the ulcer; it exifts in the blood, and is probably the 








* Vid. Haller Elem. Phyfiol. lib, 8. p. 148. 150. ' 
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true, ary oni coagulable part of our fluids. In one place we 
are told thay pus is formed from the lymphatic part of the blood ; 
in —— from the fecreted mucus; and in a third, from 
the ferum, by an evaporation of the watry parts and the fubfiding 
and infpiflation of what remains :—in fhort, pus is this or that, 
any thing or nothing, as beft fuits our Author's ready knack at 
drawing a conclufion.——-We fhould be glad to know from 
what pus is formed, when in a large abfcefs the whole folids 
and fluids of the part are diflolved down into one homogencous 
mafs of matter. | 

Corol. 5. contains our Author’s account of the different fiages 
of this difeafe.—Cor. 6. his ratio fimptomatum.—Cor. 7. his 
prognoftics.—Cor. 8. fome general rules with regard to pradtice. 
—Dr. Fiome in his conclufton is a little upon the PARADE: ‘ We 
have now, fays he, brought our inquiry toaconclufion. The faas, 
we hope, will appear curious, exa‘?, and fuficiently numerous for 
eur purpofe; the method fuch as is ufed imimathematics and ma- 
tural philcfophy, for difcovering unknown truths; and the con- 
clufions xew, /urprifing, and naturally arifing from the facts. . lf 
we have not brought this inquiry to that degree of perfection, in 
every point, that we could have wifhed, we have the fatisfac- 
tion, at leaft, to think, that, fo far as we go, our: difcoveries are 
certain, as they are built on the foundation of nature. Shun- 
ning, with all imaginable care, fruitle/s and deceitful fpeculations, 
however entertaining, we have conftantly kept our facts. and 
experiments in view, a9 the only road to the improvement of 
medicine, and the good of mankind.’ 

The firft paragraph of this little piece is almof as extraordi« 
nary as the laft.—* ‘The fcience of medicine has been, gradually, 
advancing for thefe two thoufand years dy paft; and is now 
brought to a degree of improvement; perhaps to as great a.de- 
gree, every circumftance “confidered, as the difficulty of the 
art, the limization of the human faculties, and.the continual at- 
tempts to further refinement, too o ten conducted merely by 
fancy, will admit of.’——We hope and truft, however, chat Dr. 
Home will prove a falfe prophet; that from a judiciaus atten- 
tion to fact and experiment, many difcoveries, will yet be made 
in. the phyfiology ; that from a more accurate hifoty. of dif- 
eafes, their characters will be more ftrongly markedi; and that 
medicines may be prefcribed with a greater degree of certainty, 
from their virtues being more exactly afcertained.—-We are the 
more furprifed at this piece of foreknowlege in our NORTHERN 
SEER, as the metropolis in which he refides,. contains one of th> 
beft colleges of medicine in Europe :—a: college, in which this 
mixed {cience is cultivated with the greateft fuccefs ; in which anu- 
merous fet of pupils have the beft opportunities for profecuting: 
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their ftudies ;—and from which, ftill many improvements may 
reafonably be expected. D 
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Remarks on the Difeafe commonly called a Fiftula in Ano. By Per. 
cival Pott, F.R.S. and Senior Principal Surgeon to St, 
Bartholomew’s Hofpital, London. 8vo. 2s. 6d. fewed,. 
Hawes and Co. 


‘HERE was atime, when our good neighbours the French 
were generally believed greatly to excel all other nations 
in the art of furgery. Whatever might be the cafe in the laft 
age, it is evident, on comparing the prefent practice in Paris 
with that of London, that we are now infinitely before them in 
point of fimplicity of operation, and confequently in rational 
furgery. To this truth, the treatife now before us bears fpe- 
cial teftimony. 

Mr. Pott’s firft intention is to inform thofe of lefs experience, 
that a real fifula in ano is 2 much more uncommon difeafe than 
is generally fuppofed ; and that what is frequently miftaken for 
fuch, is a mere abfcefs, or collection of matter, without f/fula 
or callofity. He proceeds, in his fecond fection, to confider the 
difeafe under its various appearances with regard to afpect, fitua- 
tion, and fymptoms : but as thefe are generally known, we fhall 
pafs on to Seé?. 3d, in which our Author delivers his method of 
treating the patient before the maturation of the tumour. Here 
we find him, in two inftances, advifing, from experience, a me- 
thod of proceeding very different from the ufual practice on fimi- 
lar occafions. Speaking of that fpecies of tumour in which the 
fkin wears the yellowifh tint of the ery/ipelas, ‘ This kind of 
inflammation, ra the Author, generally makes its attack with 
naufea, vomiting, flight rigor, heat, thirft, and reftlefsnefs. ‘The 
quicknefs of pulfe, and heat of {kin are indications for fome de- 
gree of evacuation, and indeed fometimes render it requifite ; 
but it is a very prevailing opinion with many practitioners, that 
thefe evacuations fhould be freely made, and frequently repeated : 
in fhort, that the cure of this kind of inflammation is fafely to be 
effected by them; which is fo far from being true, that the prac- 
tice has proved fatal tomany.’ ‘This obfervation, from a gen- 
tleman of Mr. Pott’s experience, deferves particular attention ; 
efpecially as it applies equally to eryfipelatous inflammations in 
every other part of the body. - 

The other inftance in which, in the firft ftage of the difeafe, 
the Author, moft judicioufly, fteps out of the beaten path, ap- 
pears in his method of relieving the patient in a total fuppreflion 
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éf urine ; a fymptom frequently attendant on the formation of 
an abfcefs near the rectum and bladder. * They who have not 
often feen this cafe, generally have immediate recourfe to the 
catheter ; and for this they plead the authority of precept: out 
the practice is fo effentially wrong, and I have feen fuch - 
rible confequences from it, that I carinot help entering my pi. 
teft againft it: the neck of the bladder, from its vicinity to che 
parts where the inflammation is feated, and from its being involved 
in the fame common membrane, does certainly participate, in 
fome degree, of the faid inflammation. This will in fome mea- 
fure account for the complaint; but whoever coifiders the ex- 
treme irritable ftate of the parts compoling that part of the ure- 
thra, (if I may be allowed fo to call it) and will at the fame time 
reflect on the amazing and well-known effects of‘irritation, will 
be convinced that the principal part of this complaint arifes from 
that caufe; and that the difeafe is, ftri@tly fpeaking, {pafmodic.” 
—* Ihe true, fafe, and rational method of relieving this com- 
plaint, is, by evacuation and anodine relaxation: viz. venefec- 
tion, gentle cathartics, /camicupium, bladders of hot water ap- 
plied to the pudes and perineum, glyfters compofed of warm wa- 
ter, oil and opium.’ * ‘There may have been cafes, fubjoins our 
Author, which have refifted and baffled this method of treat- 
ment, but I have never met with them.’ 

Suppofe the matter already formed fo as to require. being let 
out, he advifes the ufe of the knife or lancet in preference to the 
eauftic, the latter being neceflarily attended with lois of fub- 
ftance 3 and, inftead of cramming the wound with a large quan- 
tity of efcharotic dreffings, to introduce fuch only, as, by their 
{mall quantity and emollient quality, will permit and encourage 
a gradual {uppuration. If, upon opening the abfcefs, it fhould 
appear, either from the reétum being perforated or denuded, that 
there is a necefiity of laying the two cavities into one, he advifes 
the operation to be immediately performed in the following 
manner : 

‘ The curved probe-pointed knife with a narrow blade (of 
which there is a plate given) I have always found to be the 
moft ufeful and handy inftrument of any: this introduced into 
the finus, while the iieiets fore-finger is in the inteftine, will 
enable him to divide all that can ever require divifion; and that 
with lefs pain to the patient, with more facility to the operator, 
as well as with more cértainty and expedition than any other in- 
#rument whatever, If there be no opening in the inteftine, the 
fmalleft degree of force will thruft the point of the knife through, 
and thereby make one; if there be one already, the fame point 
will find and pais through it: in either cafe, it will be received 
hy the finger 7m ano, wil! thereby be prevented from deviating, 
‘aad being brought out by the faid fmger, muft neceflagily divide 
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all that 1 is between the edge of the knife and the verge of the 
anus.’ The operation being performed, a foft doffil of fine lint 
mutt be introduced between the lips of the wound, and the ref 
of the fore dreft with the fame. 

Whoever compares this fimple operation with thofe in fimilar 
cafes of former times in this kingdom, and even of the prefent 
age in other countries, will immediately be convinced of the 
value of this treatife. “The latter part of the work is chiefly em- 
ployed in demonftrating the abfurdity of the ufual method of 
treating this diforder, particularly in France, in which the Au- 
thor reafons candidly, judicioufly, and, we think, convincingly 

to unprejudiced readers, 
B-t 





An Effay on Britifh Ifinglafs: Wheresn its Nature and Properties are 
- compared with the foreign Sorts; with the beft Metheds of con- 
verting them into Fining, Glue, and Starch, for the Ufe of the 

| Brewer, Vintner, Paper-ftainer, Se. comprehending a fuccing? 
Analyfis of Hinglafs, and Rationale of its Adiion in clarifying Li- 

| quors. Inter/perfed with Hints for the further improving of Malt- 

- ing, Brewing, Fermenting, and for preventing the Wooden Appa- 
ratus in the Brewery from fpeedy Decay. By H. Jackfon. 8vo, 
is. 6d. Newbery. 


T H E home-manufacture of an article which is imported at 
an exorbitant price, and forms a difadvantageous balance 
in the way of commerce, is a fubject of great importance ; and 
the inventor of a methed by which we may be fupplied with fuch 
article from our own labour and our own materials, is entitled 
to the countenance and patronage of the legiflature.—The pre- 
paration of Ifinglafs hath been long kept a fecret by the Ruffians. 
~ Neuman, indecd, and others, have given a defcription of the 
fith from which this particular fpecies of glue is extraéted, and a 
fort of hearfay account of the procefs by ‘which it is made: the 
Ruffians; however, were the firft inventors of this art, have 
continued to be the fole manufacturers, and from them all Eu- 
rope has been fupplied. 

In Mr. Jackfon’s eflay we mect with the following interefting 
particulars :—that the art of making [finglafs in England from 
Britifh materials, after a moft rigid ferutiny into its merits, has 
been. adjudged a new and ufeful invention; that feveral tons 
weight of this: manufaature have been confumed and inconteftibly 
proved in.a court of judicature, to an(wer the purpofes of the 
toreign ; and that all fortgof Ifinglafs may be manufaétured at 
home, as foon as we retéive a due fupply of materials from our 
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American provinces, the rivers of which are well known to 
abound with an inexhauftible plenty and variety of fifh, that 
will yield fine Ifinglafs fufficient for the confumption of all Eu- 
rope, provided a juft encouragement be given to our fifheries.— 
That our Author’s intent in the prefent publication was to fet 
the fubject of Britifh Ifinglafs in its true light, and to commu- 
nicate a method whereby the moft perfeét fining for the purpofe 
of clarifying malt liquors may be made from the fame, equal in 


-efficacy to that made from any fort of foreign Ifinglafs whatever ; 


that the coarfer forts, if perfeétly dry and found, are not inferior 
to the beft ftaple-ifinglafs, for the ufes of the brewer ; they re- 
quire only a longer time, and a proper management, to be 
formed into fining: that from fome very accurate experiments, 
made by a gentleman of undoubted honour and veracity, it ap- 
pears, that fining made with Britifh Ifinglafs performs its office 
more fpeedily, and falls clofer to the bottom, than the foreign ; 
that the fine, pellucid forts, are confumed in making mock- 
pearls, and in ftitfening linens, filks, gauzes, &c. the ufe of 
ums and ftarch being juftly laid afide, on account of their dif- 
pofing the fabrics to rot, crack, and mildew ; that the inferior 
forts have been reduced two hundred per cent. fince the com- 
mencement of the Britifh manufacture ; that for this article there 
is an annual remittance of forty thoufand pounds fterling ; that 
the yearly confumption in the brewery is calculated at twenty- 
five tons; that one in four has been faved by the home manu- 
facture; and that by an adequate fupply of materials from our 
own colonies, this importation may be entirely fuperfeded. 
If the above particulars are juftly reprefented, we hope Mr. 
Jackfon wili reap the fruits of his application and invention, 


We think, however, it would have been more to his reputation, 


if, in one part, he had not appeared a little in the character of 
a noftrum-monger. ‘The virtues of Ifinglafs for the purpofe of 
fining are much injured, if, by being expofed to heat, its diffo- 
lution is urged beyond a certain point: and this difpofition to 
liquify is more remarkable in Britifh than foreign Ifinglafs. 
© The whites of eggs, fays Mr. Jackfon, well whifked up, and 
commixed with Britifh fining, greatly prevents its fluidity, and 
acts very powerfully in the bufinefs of fining; but as that ad- 
dition is generally too coftly for this purpofe, we hope to be able 
to difcover fome cheap fubititute to anfwer the fame intentions. 
As this muft be the refult of experience, we fhall be filent in 
this point, at prefent, except that it may not be improper to 
hint, that there is a certain faline matter eafily procurable, which, 
if commixed to the proportion of a dram to a barrel of fining, 
greatly improves its clarifying principles, the rationale of which 
fhall be mentioned hereafter.’ Poffibly our Author may have 
been provoked to this piece of fecrecy by the prejudice and invi- 
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dious cenfures of his enemies ; and of which he more than once 
complains. —* So firmly, fays he, is this bigotry eftablithed, 
that I have lately been aflured by unexceptionable evidence, that 
a certain faponaceous * brewer perfifts to deny the practicability 
of making Ifinglafs in England, and reprefenis the affair as an 
infidious trick to impofe upon thofe lefs happy in difcernment 
than himfelf; this circumftance reminds me of a ftory fathered 
upon a certain Welchman, who, cn his arrival at London, mif- 
taking Britifh afparagus for Jecks, began to devour the wron 
ends; and, notwithftanding he was frequently admonifhed of 
his error, yet, rather than acknowledge it, continued to eat it 
fo all his life-time.’ 

Our Author fuppofes that the fining powers of Ifinglafs depend 
upon its fibrous texture. “Thefe fibres are eafily rendered vifible 
to the naked eye ; and are fitted for their operation by being fe- 
parated, macerated, or in part diflolved by a proper medium.— 
Neither gum, fize, glue, jellies, which are a kind of half-finifhed 
glue, or Ifinglafs itlelf diffolved in hot water, poflefs the fining 
properties of Ifinglafs when duly divided by a fubacid menftruum ; 
and the beft menitruum for this purpofe is rong flale beer, 
That any perfon may have an opportunity of obferving the ope- 
ration of fining, or be fatisfied as to the relative merits of Britith 
or foreign Ifinglafs, Mr. Jackfon directs the following experi- 
ments. 

¢ Provide a cylindrical glafs, about five inches diameter, and 
two fect long, which may be eafily procured at the glafs-houfes; 
let it be made pretty ftrong, with a narrow rim, that it may be 
laid over with a cover occafionally, and likewife have a glafs 
cover fitted to it, like what the confectioners ule. Let a {mall 
whifk be prepared, by ftripping off as many flender twigs froma 
birch broom, or common whifk, as will give it the thicknefs of 
half an inch in the middle, where it is to be tied round with 
pack-thread ; draw off as much beer out of the butt intended to 
be fined, as will fill the glafs within four inches of the top, then 
bc at up about fix fpoonfuls of fining in a bafon, with the whifk, 
a few minutes by itfelf; after which add gradually a little of the 
beer in the glafs, and whifk it again till it appears very light and 
frothy: ftir the beer about brifkly in the glafs, and immediately 
pour in the fining, and commix them very well, put on the 
éover, and place thé glafs in a good light; as foon as the mix- 
ture has loft its vertical motion given it by ftirring, innumerable 
little mafles, refembling brown-coloured curd, may be perceived 
to form and move in various directions throughout the whole 
liquor, which every moment increafe in magnitude, till at length 
they feparate at confiderable diftances, and fome parts fall down 





* Mr, Combrune defines wort to be a {pecies of foap. 
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tothe bottom, while others afcend to the top, on account of 
fome air bubbles, confined in the curdled matter, which, on 
breaking at the furface, fall directly to the bottom; but if the 
air is not difcharged, the curd will be fufpended thereby, and 
form a kind of fcum; if the fining is good, and the beer in 


proper condition to receive it, that part in the middle of the glafs . 


will become of a blackifh tranfparent hue in a fhort time, and if 
are drawn off by a fyphon, will be found very bright; in 
twenty-four hours the fining will fettle pretty clofe to the bottom, 
and very little remain at top, unlefs the becr be in a fretting 
ftate ; in which cafe the fining will be carried tumu'tuoufly up 
to the furface, by means of the vaft number of air bubbles per- 
petually generating and afcending in all fermenting fluids ; but 
as foon as that action is over, the fining will fall to the bottom, 
and produce its proper effect, efpecially if a finall addition be 
flightly ftirred in at the furface the next day, with caution not 
to difturb what is already fubfided; thus it is evident, that at 
the very inftant that fining is commixed with beer to be clarified, 


the ftale beer, in which the Ifinglafs was diflolved, or divided, — 


quits the fibres, and unites with the body of the beer; while at 
the fame time the fibres, now fet loofe, and every where inter- 
{perfed in the beer, attract and unite with the loofe feculent par- 
ticles, which, before this union, being of the fame {fpecific 
gravity with the beer, could not poffibly fubfide alone, but by 
this reciprocal attraction having obtained an additional weight, 


are now rendered proportionably heavier, and precipitate toge=_ 


ther of courfe in form of the curdly magma juft mentioned.’ 
The above phenomena, we apprehend, are not to be explained 
from any mechanical confideration of the fibrous texture of Ifin- 
glafs, but manifeftly point out what the chemifts call an ELEC- 
TIVE ATTRACTION. 
Where the beer is fpecifically heavier than the fining, the 


fining rifes and floats at the furface, fays our Author: but where ~ 


the beer and the fining are of the fame fpecific gravity, they re- 


main united, the feculencies do not fubfide, and the beer is then 


faid to be fubborn.—Stubbornne/s, however, we imagine, docs 
not fo much depend upon a famenefs as to the fpecific gravities, 
as upon fome fault either in the beer or the fining, by which the 
elective attraction is prevented taking place. When beer is 
ftubborn, Mr. Jackfon recommends a particular attention to ex- 
periments made with his proof-glaffes: * thefe, he fays, are made 
of the beft glafs, and contain about two quarts each, wih a 
mouth about one inch and half, and bottom three inches dia- 
meter ; their form is pyramidal, the better to prevent the 2.1 
from adhering to the fides, and examine the colour of b ser uncer 


different denfities, ' | 
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‘ Thus, if we want to know the condition of different guyles 
or butts of beer, a glafs muft be appointed to every butt, which 
muft be marked or numbered ; each glafs muft be filled two thirds 
full, or more, with the refpective beers placed in a good light, 
and the tafte, colour, and fretting difpofition firft examined ; 
then having a little good fining ready whifked up in a bafon, as 
before directed, put into each glafs a common fpoonful by mea- 
fure, with the ufual precautions ; ’twift a little paper over each 
giafs, and let them ftand quiet ; in a fhort time a perfon of toler- 
able difcernment will perceive what beer, according to the com. 
mon phrafe, falls kindly, or turns out ftubborn, proves cloudy 
or fretting, high or low coloured, &c. he will likewife perceive 
what quantity of fining is neceflary for one fort more than ano- 
ther, the difference of time in becoming bright, and furnith 
himfelt with the moft eligible methods of redreffing general de- 
fects; and thus, by experiments in the fmall way, he will be 
cnabled to foim right prognoftics, and may fafely proceed to the 
Jarge ; for whatever phenomena occur iv the glafs, will turn 
out exadily the fame in the butt, due regard being had to diffe- 
rence in propostion.’ Our Author would have performed. a 
very acceptable fervice to the brewer, had he pointed out the 
particular means and management, neceflary to remedy each 
particular fault : 

Mr. Jackfon has precluded’ any obfervations on his language 
or manner of philofophifing.—* The prefling folicitations, fays 
he, of fome friends, ana the urgent neceflity of publication at 
this juncture, I flatter myfelf, will apologize for fome inaccu- 
racies, &c.’—We cannot enter into any detail of our Author’s 
hints on malting, brewing, fermenting, &c. but recommend 
his efflay to the perufal of thofe who are interefted in. thefe 
fubjects, D | 
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Conclufion of the Account of Mofheim’s Ecclefiaftical Hiflory, Seg 
our Review for October, p. 330. 


AVING, in two preceeding articles, endeavoured to give 

fome idea of the firft volume of this excellent work,.we fhall 

now conclude our account of it, by laying before our Readers fome' 
extracts from the fecond volume, which is introduced witha hiftory 
of the Reformation, This niftory is divided, into four parts: the, 
firft contains an account of the ftate of Chriftianity before: the 
commencement of the Reformation; the fecond comprehends 
the hiftory of the Reformation from its firft beginnings until the 
dace of the confefjon drawn up at Augfburg; the third exhibits 
: Poor a view 
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a view of the fame hiftory, from this latter period to the com- 
mencement of the war of Smalcald; and the fourth carries it 
down to the peace that was entered into with the abettors of the 
Reformation, in the year 1555. 

The view which Dr. Mofheim gives of this glorious revo- 
lution in the ftate of Chriftianity, to which we are indebted for 
many ineftimable advantages, though fhort, is clear and diftiné, 
and contains many juft and pertinent obfervations. He intro- 
duces itin the following manner : 

¢ While the Roman pontif flumbered in fecurity at the head 
of the church, and faw nothing throughout the vaft extent of his 
dominion but tranquillity and fubmiffion, and while the worthy 


‘and pious profeflors of genuine Chriftianity almoft defpaired of 


feeing’ that reformation on which their moft ardent defires and 
expectations were bent, an obfcure and inconfiderable perfon 
arofe, on a fudden, in the year 1517, and laid the foundation of 
this long-expécted change, by oppofing, with undaunted refo- 
lution, his fingle force to the torrent of papal ambition and def- 
potifm. This extraordinary man was Martin Luther, a native 
of Aifleben in Saxony, a monk of the Auguftinian Eremites, 
who were one of the Mendicant orders, and, at the fame timé, 
profeffor of divinity in the academy that had been erected at 
Wittemberg, a few years before this period, by Frederick the 
Wife. The papal chair was, at this time, filled by Leo X; 


‘Maximilian J, a prince of the houfe of Auftria, was king of the 


Romans, and emperor of Germany; and Frederick, already 
mentioned, elector of Saxony. ‘The bold efforts of this new 
adverfary of the pontifs were honoured with the applaufes of 
many, but few or none entertained hopes of their fuccefs. It 
feemed fcarcely poffible that this puny David could hyrt a Go- 
liah, whom fo many heroes had oppofed in vain. 

‘ None of the qualities or talents that diftinguifhed Luther 
were of a common of ordinary kind. His genius was truly great 
and unparalleled ; his memory vaft and tenacious ; his patience 
in fupporting trials, difficulties, and labour, incredible ; his 
magnanimity invincible and independent on the viciflitudes of 
human affairs; and his learning moft extenfive, confidering the 
age in which he lived. All this will be acknowledged even by 
his enemies, at leaft by fuch of them as are not totally blinded 
by a fpirit of partiality and faction.. He was deeply verfed in 
the theology and philofophy that were in vogue in the fchools 
during this century, and he taught them both with the greateft 
reputation and fuccefs in the academy of Wittemberg. As a 
philofopher, he embraced the doétrine of the Nominalifts, which 
was the fyftem adopted by his order; while, in divinity, he 
followed chiefly the fentiments of Auguftin; but in. both he 


preferred the decifions of fcripture and the dictates of right reafon 
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before the authority and opinions of fallible men. ‘It would be 
equally rafh and abfurd to reprefent this great man as exempr 
from crror and free from infirmities and defeéts ; yet, if we ex. 
cept the contagious effects of the age in which he lived, and of 
the :cligiom in which he had been brought up, we fhall, per. 
haps, find but a few things in his character that render him 
liable to :eproach {m].’ 

Dr. Mofheim has taken no notice of the calumnies invented 
and propagated by fome late authors, in order to make Luther’s 
zealous oppofition to the publication of indulgences appear to be 
the eff. & of felfiih and ignoble motives. His ingenious Tranf- 
Jator, however, has, in a very judicious manner, fet this matter 
in. cue light; not that the caufe of the Reformation, he fays, 
(which mutt ftand by its:own intrinfic dignity, and is, in no 
way, affected by the views or characters of its inftruments) can 
derive any ftrength fiom this enquiry, but as it-may tend to vin- 
dicate the perfonal character of aman, who has done eminent 
fervice to the caufe of religion. 


‘ Mr. Hume, fays Mr. Maclaine, in his Hiftory of the Reign 
of Henry V1'I. has thought proper to repeat what the enemies 
of the Tecate and fome of its dubious or ill-informed 
friends, have advanced with refpec to the motives that engaged 
Luther to oppofe the doctrine of indulgences. This elegant and 
perfuafive hiftorian tells us, that the 4u/tin friars had ufually beew 
employed in Saxony to preach indulgences, and from this truft had dew 
rived toth profit ana confideration; that Arcemboldi gave this occu- 
pation to the Dominicans * ; that Martin Luther, an Auffin friar, 
brofeffor in the univerfi'y of Wittemberg, refenting the affront put 
upon his Order, began to preach againft the abufes that were com- 
mitted in the fale of indulgences, and, being provoked by oppofition, 

rocceded even to decry indulzences themfclvest. It were to be 
wifhed, that Mr. Hume’s candor had engaged him to examine 
this accufation better, before he had determined to repeat it, 
For, in the firft place, itis not true, that the 4u/tin friars had 
been utually canployed in Saxany to preach indulgences. It is well 
known, that that commiffion had been offered alternately, and 
fometimes jointly to aJl the Mendicants, whether Auftin friars, 
Dominicans, Francifcans, or Carmelites. Nay, from the year 
1229, that lucrative commiffion was principally intrufted with 


‘[m] The writers, who have given any circumftantial account of 
Luther, and his tranfactions, are accurately enumerated by Jo. Alb. Fa- 
bricius, in his Centifolium Lutheranum, the firft part of which was pub- 
lifhed at Hamburg in the year 1728; and the iecond in 1730, in 8vo.’ 

‘ * Hume's Hittory of England, uoder the Houfe of Tudor, vol, 1, 
p- 119. . | 

* + Id. Ib, p. 130, 
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she Dominicans * ; and in the records, which relate to indul- 

ences, we rarely meet with the name of an Auftin friar, and not 
one fingle a&t by which it appears that the Roman pontif ever 
gamed the friars of that order to the office under confideration. 
More particularly it is remarkable, that, for half a century be- 
fore Luther (i. e. from 1450 to 1517) during which periods ine 
dulgences were fold with the moft {candalous marks of avaritious 
extortion and impudence, we fcarcely meet with the name of an 
Auftin friar employed in that fervice; if we, except a monk, 
named Palzius, who was no more than an underling of the papal 
queftor Raymond Peraldus ; fo far is it from being true, that the 
Auguftine order were exclufively, or even ujually, employed im 
that fervicet+. Mr. Hume has built his affertion upon the fole 
authority of a fingle expreffion of Paul Sarpi, which has been 
abundantly refuted by De Priero, Pallavicini, and Gravefon, 
the mortal enemies of Luther. But it may be alledged, that, 
even fuppofing it was not z/ual to employ the Auguftin friars 
alone in the propagation of indulgences, yet Luther might be 
offended at feeing tuch an important commiffion given to the 
Dominicans exclufively, and that, confequently, this was his 
motive in oppofing the propagation of indulgences, To thew 
the injuftice of this allegation, I obferve, 

‘ Secondly, That in the time of Luther, the preaching of in- 
dulgences was become fuch an odious and unpopular matter, 
that it is far from being probable, that Luther would have been 
follicitous about obtaining fuch a commiffion either for himfelf 
or for his order. The princes of Europe, with many bifhops, 
and multitudes of learned and pious men, had opened their eyes 
upon the turpitude of this infamous traffic ; and even the Fran- 
cifcans and Dominicans, towards the conclufion of the fifteenth 
century, oppofed it publicly, both in their difcourfes and in 
their writings {. Nay more, the very commiffion which is fup- 
pofed to have excited the envy of Luther, was offered by Leo 
to the general of the Francifcans, and was refufed both by him 
and his order |], who gave it over entirely to Albert bifhop of 
Mentz and Magdeburg. Is it then to be imagined, that either 
Luther or the other Auftin friars afpired after a commiffion: of 
which the Francifcans were afhamed? Befides, it is a miftake to 
afirm, that this office was given to the Dominicans in general ; 





* * See Weifmanni Memorabilia Hiftorie Sacre N, T. p. 1051; 
J1Is. 
, * Happii Differtat. de Nonnullis Indulgentiarum, Szc, xiv. et xv, 
Queftoribus, p. 384. 387. ; 
- € ¢ See Walch. Opp. Luther, tom. xv. p. 114. 283. 212. 349.——~ 
Seckendorf, Hift. Lutheranifmi, lib, i, Seét, vi. Po 13s 

f | Waich. log. cit. p. 371, 
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fince it was'given to Tetzel alone, an individual member of tha 
order, who had been notorious for his profligacy, barbarity; and. 
extortion. 
© But that neither refentment nor envy wére the motives that 
Jed Luther to oppofe the doctrine ard publication of indulgetices 
will appear with the utmoft evidence, if we confider inthe third 
place,—T hat he was never accufed of any fuch motives either in 
the’ ediéts of the pontifs of his time; or amidft the other re. 
proaches of the contemporary writers, who defended the caufé of 
Rome, and who were far from being fparing of their inveGives 
and calumnies. All the contemporary adverfaries of Luther are 
tibfolutely filent on this head. From the year 1517 to 1546, 
when the difpute about indulgences was carried on with the 
greateft warmtWy arid animofity, not one writer ever venturéd to 
reproach Luther with thefe ignoble motives of oppofition now 
under confideration. I {peak not of Erafmus, Sleidan, De Fhou, 
Guiccardini, and others, whofe teftimony might be perhaps 
fufpeted of partiality in his favour; but I fpeak of Cajetan, 
Hoeftrat, De Prierio, Emfer, and even the infamous John Tet- 
, vél, whom Luther oppofed with fuch vehemence and bitternefs, 
Even the lying Cochlzus was filent on this head during the life 
of Luther; though, after the death of that grea’ reformer, he 
broached the calumny I am here refuting. But fuch was the 
feandalous character of this man, who was notorious for fraud 
ealumny, lying, and their fifter-vices *, that Pallavicini, Bof- 
fuet, and other enemies of Luther were afhamed to make ofé 
either of his name or teftimony. Now, may it not be fairly pre- 
furned, that the contemporaries of Luther were better judges of 
his character and the principles from which he acted, than thofé 
who lived in after-times? Can it be imagined, that motives 
to ation, which efeaped the prying eyes of Luther’s contetiipo- 
raries, fhould have difcovered themfelves to us who live at fuch 
a diftance of time from the fcene of aétion, to M. Bofluet, to 
M:. Hume, and to other abettors of this ill-contrived and foolifh 
ftory? Either there are no rules of moral evidence, or Mr, 
Humie’s affertion is entirely groundlefs. 
} ©: Pmight add many other confiderations to fhew the unrea- 
fonablenefs-of fuppofing that Luther expofed himfelfto the rage 
of the Roman pontif, to the perfecutions of an exafperated 
clergy, to the feverity of fuch a potent and defpotic prince as 
Charles: V, to death itfelf, and that’ from a principle of avarice 
and ambition. But | have faid enough to {fatisfy every candid 
mind.’ 
As Dr. Mofheim has not given fo circumftantial an account 














‘ * Sleidan, De Statu Rel. et Reip. in Dedic, Epift. ad Augutft. 
Elector.’ — 
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of the conferences between Miltitz and Luther as they deferve, 


Mfr. Maclaine has made the following addition.to his author’s 
work, which the curious Reader will be pleafed with, 

¢ It was fufficient, fays he, barely to mention the meafures 
taken by ac ee to draw Luther anew under the papal yoke; 
pecaufe thefe meafures were, indeed, nothing more than the 
wild fuggeftions of fuperftition and tyranny, maintained and 
avowed with the moft frontlefs impudence. A man, who began 
by commanding the reformer to renounce his errors, to believe, 
and that upon the dictates of mere authority, that one drop of 
Chrif’s blood, being-{ufficient to redeem the whole human race, the res 
maining quantity, that was fhed in the garden and upon the crofs, was 
Lftas a legacy to the church, to bea treafure from whence indulgences 
were to be drawn and adminiftered by the Roman pontifs fx]. Such 
aman was not to be reafoned with. But Miltitz,, proceeded in 
quite another manner, and his conferences with the Saxom Re« 
former are worthy of attention.: He was ordered, indeed, to de» 
mand of the eleftor, that he would either oblige Luther to re- 
nounce the doctrines: he had hitherto maintained, or, that he 
would withdraw from him his protection and favour. But per- 
ceiving, that he was received by the elector with a degree of 
coldnefs that bordered upon contempt, and that Luther’s credit 
and caufe were too far advanced to be deftroyed by the efforts of 
mere authority, he had recourfe to gentler methods, He loaded 
Tetzel with the bittereft reproaches, on. account of the irregular 
and fuperftitious means he had employed for promoting the fale 
of indulgences, and attributed to this miferable wretch all the 
abufes that Luther had complained of. ‘Tetzel, on the other 
hand, burthened with the iniquities of Rome, tormented with 
a con{cioufnefs of his own injuftice and extortions, ftung with 
the opprobrious cenfures of the.new legate, and feeing himfelf 
equally defpifed and abhorred by both. parties, died of grief and 
defpair[y]. This incendiary,. being facrificed as a vi€tim to 
cover the Roman pontif from reproach, Miltitz entered: into a 
particular converfation with Luther, at Altenburg, and, without 
pretending to juftify the fcandalous traffic in queftion, required 
only, that he would acknowledge the four following things: 
if, ‘* That the people had been feduced by falfe notions of in- 


‘ [(~) Such, among others, ftill more abfurd, were the expreffions of 
Cajetan, which he borrowed from one of the Decretals of Clement VI, 
called (and that juftly for more than one reafon) Extravagants. ] 

‘ [(y) Luther was fo affeed by, the agonies of defpair under which 
Tetzel laboured, that he’ wrote him a pathetic letter of confolation, 
which, however, produced no effeét. His infamy was perpetuated by 
a picture, placed in the church of Pirma, in which he is reprefented 
fitting on an afs,: and felling indulgences. ] 

' dulgences : 
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dulgences : 2dly, That he (Luther) had been the caufe of that 
feduction, by reprefenting indulgences as much more heinous 
than they really were: 3dly, That the odious condué of Tetzet 
alone, had given occafion to thefe reprefentations: and 4thly 

That, though the avarice of Albert, archbifhop of Metz, had 
fet.on Tetzel, yet, that this rapacious tax-gatherer had exceeded 
by far the bounds of his commiffion.” ‘Thefé propofals were 
accompanied with many foothing words, with pompous enco~ 
miums on Luther’s charaéter, capacity, and talents, and with 
the fofteft and moft pathetic expoftulations in favour of union 
and concord in an affli€&ted and divided church; all which Mil- 
titz joined together with the greateft dexterity and addrefs in 
order to touch and difarm the Saxon Reformer. Nor were his 
mild and infinuating methods of negociating without effect; and 
it was upan this occafion that Luther made fubmiffion: which 
fhewed that his views were not, as yet, very extenfive, his for- 
mer. prejudices entirely difpelled; or his reforming principles 
fteddily fixed. For he not only offered to ‘obferve a profound 
filence for the future with refpect to indulgences, provided the 
fame condition were impofed on his adverfaries ; he went much 
farther; he propofed writing an humble and fubmiffive letter ta 
the pope, acknowledging that he had carried his zeal and animofity 
too far; and fuch a letter he wrote fome time after the conference 
at Altenburg [z]. He even confented to publifh a circular letter, 
exhorting all his difciples and followers to reverence and obey the 
dictates of the holy Roman church. He declared, that his only 
intention in the writings he had compofed, was to brand with 
infamy thofe emiflaries, who abufed its authority, and employed 
its protection as a mafk to cover their abominable and impious 
frauds. It is true, indeed, that amidft thofe weak fubmiffions 
which the impartial demands of hiftorical truth obligeth us to 
relate, there was, properly fpeaking, no retra¢tation of his for- 
mer tenets, nor the fimalleft degree of refpeét fhewn fo the infa- 
mous traffic. of indulgences. Neverthelefs, the pretended maj 
of the Roman church, and the authority of the Roman pontif, 
were treated by Luther in this tranfaCtion and in his letter to 
j.eo, in a manner that could not naturally have been expe&ed 
from a man who had already appealed from -the pope'to a general 
council. PTA 

_ © Had the court of Rome been prudent enough to have ac- 
cepted of the fubmiffion made by Luther, they would have almoft 
nipped, in the bud, the caufe of the reformation, or would, .at 
Jeaft, have confiderably retarded its growth and progrefs. Hav- 
ing gained over the head, the members would, with great fa- 
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‘ [(z) This letter was dated the 13th of March, Is19, about two 
months after the conference of Altenburg ] 
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dlity, have been reduced to obedience. But the flaming and 
exceflive zeal of fome inconfiderate bigots renewed, happily for 
the truth, the divifions, which were fo near being healed, and 
by animating both Luther and his followers to look deeper into 
the enormities that prevailed in the papal hierarchy, promoted 
the principles and augmented the {pirit, which produced, at 
length, the blefled [2] reformation.’ 

In the account which Dr. Mofheim gives of the difputes at 
Leipfic, in the year 1519, between Eckius and Carloftadt, we 
have the following character of the amiable Melanéthon: 

‘ Among the fpeétators of this ecclefiaftical combat was Philip 


i Melancthon, at that time, profeflor of Greek at Wittemberg, 


who had not, as.yet, been involved in thefe divifions (as indeed 
the mildnefs of his temper and his elegant tafte for polite litera- 
ture rendered him averfe from difputes of this nature) though he 
was the intimate friend of Luther, and approved his defign of 
delivering the pure and primitive fcience of theology from the 
darknefs and fubtilty of {cholaftic jargon [f]. As this eminent man 
was of thofe, whom this difpute with Eckius convinced of the 
excellence of Luther’s caufe ; as he was, moreover, one of the 
illuftrious and refpeétable inftruments of the reformation ; it may 
not be improper to give fome account here of the talents and vir- 
tues that have rendered his name immortal. His greateft ene- 
mies have born teftimony to his merit. “They have been forced 
to acknowledge, that the annals of antiquity exhibit very few 
worthies, that may be compared with him; whether we confider 
the extent of his knowledge in things human and divine, the fer- 
tility and elegance of his genius, the facility and quicknefs of 
his comprehenfion, or the uninterrupted induftry that attended 


« 


his learned and theological labours. He rendered to philofophy 


‘[(a) See, for an ample account of Luther's conferences with Mil- 
titz, the incomparable work of Seckendorf, intituled, Commentar. 
Hifor. Apolocet, de Lutheranifmo, five de Reforimatione Rehgionis, &Fe. 
inwhich the facts relating to Luther and the reformation are deduced from 
the moft precious and authentic manufcripts and records, contained in the 
library of Saxe Gotha, and in other learned and princely colletions, and 
in which, the frauds and falfehoods of Maimbourg’s Hiftory of Luthera~: 
nifm are fully dete&ted and refuted.—As to Miltitz, his fate was unhappy. 
His moderation (which nothing but the blind zeal of fome furious wbake 
could have hindered from being eminently ferviceable to thecaufe of Rome) 
was reprefented by Eckius, as fomething worfe than indifference about 
the fuccefs of his commiffion; and after feveral marks of negleé re- 
ceived from the pontif, he had the misfortune co lofe his life in paffing 
the Rhine at Mentz.]’ 

- © [f] See Melanéthon’s Letter concerning the conference at Leipfic, 
; Lofcher’s Aéta et Documenta Reformationis, tom. iii. cap, viiie 
+215, 
and 
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and the liberal arts the fame eminent fervice that Luther had done 
to religion, by purging them from the drofs with which 
had been corrupted, and by recommending them, ina powerful 
and periuafive manner, to the ftudy of the Germans. He had 
the rare talent of difcerning truth in all its moft intricate con. 
nexions and combinations, of comprehending, at once, the mof 
abftraét notions, and expreffing them with the utmoft perfpicuity 
and eafe. And he applied this happy talent in religious difqui- 
fitions with fuch unparalleled fuccefs, that it may fafely be af. 
firmed, that the cauie of true Chriftianity derived from the Jearne 
jng and genius of Melan@hon more fignal advantages arid amore 
etteCtual {upport, than it received from any of the other doétors 
of the age. His love of peace and concord, which was partly 
Owing to the {weetnefs of his natural temper, made him de 
with ardor, that a reformation might be effected without pro. 
ducing a fchifm in the church, and that the external communioa 
of the contending parties might be preferved uninterrupted and 
entire, This f{pirit of mildnefs and charity, carried perhaps too 
far, led him, fometimes, to make conceffions that were neither 
confiftent with prudence, nor advantageous to the caufe in which 
he was engaged. It is, however, certain, that he gave no quartet 
to thofe more dangerous and momentous errors that reigned in the 
church of Rome, but maintained, on the contrary, that their 
extirpation was eflentially neceflary in order to the refteration of 
true religion. In the natural complexion of this great man theré 
was fomething foft, timorous, and yielding. Hence arofe a 
certain diffidence of himfelf, that not only made him examine 
things with the greateft attention and care before he refolved 
ypon any meafure, but alfo filled him with uneafy apprehenfions 
' where there was no danger, and made him fear even things that, 
in reality, could never happen. And yet, on the other hand, 
when the hour of real danger approached, when things bore a 
formidable afpect, and the caufe of religion was in imminent 
peril, then this timorous man was converted, all at once, inte 
an intrepid hero, looked danger in the face with unfhaken i 4 
fancy, and oppofed his adverfaries with invincible fortitu 
All this fhews, that the force of truth and the power of principle 
had diminifhed the weaknefies and defects of Melanéthon’s na- 
tural character without entirely removing them. Had his fortitude 
been more uniform and fteddy, his defire of reconciling all interefts 
and pleafing all parties lefs-vehement and exceffive, his triumph 
over the fuperftitions imbibed in his infancy more compleat [g]; 


* [(¢) By this no doubt Dr. Mofheim means the credulity this great 
man diicovered with refpect to prodigies and dreams, and his having 
been fomewhat addifted to the pietended {cience of aftrology.] .. 
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he muft defervedly have been confidered, as one of the preateft 
gnong men [/].’ 

In his general hiftory of the church, during the fixteenth 
century, Dr. Mofheim gives us the following view of the public 
advantages arifing from the reftoration of letters, 

“¢ In this century, the arts and {ciences were carried to a de- 
gree of perfection unknown to preceeding ages ; and from this 
happy renovation of learning the European churches derived the 
moft fignal and ineftimable advantages, which they alfo tranf- 
mitted to the moft remote and diftant nations, ‘lhe benign in- 
fluence of true fcience, and its tendency to improve both the 
form of religion and the inftitutions of civil policy, were per- 
ceived by many of the ftates and princes of Europe. Hence large 
{ums were expended, and great zeal and induftry employed in 
promoting the progrefs of knowledge, by founding and encou- 
raging literary focieties, by protecting and exciting a fpirit of 


| emulation among men of genius, and by annexing diftinguifhed 


honours and advantages to the culture of the fciences, And it is 

particularly worthy of obfervation, that this was the period, 

when the wife and falutary law, which excludes ignorant and 

illiterate perfons from the facred funétions of the Chriftian mi- 

niftry, acquired, at length, that force which it {till retains in 

the greateft part of the Chriftian world, There {till remained, 

howeyer, fome feeds of that ancient difcord between religion 
and philofophy, that had been fown and fomented by ignorance. 
and fanaticifm; and there were found, both among the friends 

and enemies of the reformation, feveral well-meaning, but in- 
confiderate men, who, in fpite of common fenfe, maintained 
with more vehemence and animofity than ever, that vital religion 
and piety could never flourifh until it was totally feparated from 
learning and fcience, and nourifhed by the holy fimplicity that 
reigned in the primitive ages of the church, 

* The firft rank in the literary world was now held by thofe, 
who confecrated their ftudious hours and their critical fagacity to 
the publication, correction, and illuftration of the moft famous 
Greek and Latin authors of ancient times, to the ftudy of anti- 
quity and the languages, and to the culture of eloquence .and 
poctry. We fee by the productions of this age (that yet remain, 
and continue to excite the admiration of the learned) that in all 
the provinces of Europe thefe branches of literature were culti- 
Vated, with a kind of enthufiafm, by fuch as were moft diftin- 


_* [4] We have a Life of Melanéthon, written by Joachim Camera- 
rius, which has already gone through tevera! editions. But a more ac- 
Curate account of this illuftiions reformer, compofed by a prudent, im- 
partial, and well-informed biographer, as alfo a complete colleétion of 
his Works, would be an ineftimable prefent to the republic of letters.” 
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guifhed by their tafte and genius; nay, what is ftill more ey: 
traordinary (and perhaps not a little extravagant) the welfare of 
the church and the profperity of the ftate was fuppofed to depend 
upon the improvement of thefe branches of erudition, which 
were confidered as the very eflence of true and folid knowledge. 
If fuch encomiums were fwelled beyond the boiinds of truth and 
wifdom by enthufiaftical philologifts, it is, neverthelefs, certain, 
that the fpecies of learning, here under confideration, was of 
the higheft importance, as it opened the way that led to the trea- 
fures of folid wifdom, to the improvémerit of genius, and thus 
undoubtedly contributed, in a great meafure, to deliver both 
reafon and religion from the prepoffeffion of ignorance and the 
fervitude of fujerftition. And, therefore, we ought not to be 
furprized, when we meet with perfons who exaggeraté the merit, 
and dwell beyond meafure on the praifes of thofe, who were 
our firft guides from the regions of darknefs and error into the 
fmiling {phere of evidence and truth. 

¢ Though the lovers of philology and Belles Le:tres were 
much fuperidr in number to thofe who turned their principal 
views to the ftudy of philofophy; yet the latter were far from 
Being contemptible either in point of number or capacity. The 
philofophers were divided into two clafles, of which the one was 
wholly abforbed in contemplation, while the other was employed 
in the inveftigation of truth, and endeavoured by experience, as 
well as by reafoning, to trace out the laws and operations of na- 
ture. ‘The former were fubdivided into two fe&s, of which the 
one followed certain leaders, while the other, unreftrained by 
the diftates of authority, ftruck out a new way for themfelves, 
following freely theit own inventions. Thofé, who fubmitted 
to the direction of certain philofophical guides, enlifted them- 
felves under the ftandards of Ariftotle, or thofe of Plato, who 
continued {till to have many admiters, efpecially in Italy. Nor 
were the followers of Ariftotle agreed among themfelves ; they 
all acknowledged the Stagirite as their chief, but they followed 
him through very different paths. Some were for retaitting the 
ancient method of proceeding in philofophical purfuits, which 
their doctors, falfely, called the Peripatetic fyftem. Others 
pleaded for the pure 2nd unmixed philofophy of Ariftotle, and 
recommended the writings of that Grecian fage, as the fource 
of wifdom, and as the fyftem, which was moft adapted, when 
properly illuftrated and explained, tothe inftru€tion of’ youth. 
A third fort of Ariftotelicians, who differed equally from. thole 
now mentioned, and of whom the celebrated Melanéthon was 
the chief, purfued another method. They extraéted the marrow 
out of the lucubrations of Ariftotle, ‘luftrated it by the aids 
ecnuine literature and the rules of good criticifm, and corrected 
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ft bythe dictates of right reafon and the doétrines and principles 
of true religion. 

¢ Of thofe, who fruck out 2 path to themfelves in the re- 
gions of philofophy, without any regard to that which had been 
opened by ancient fages, and purfued by their followers, Cardan, 
Telefius, and Campanella hold, defervedly, the firft rank, as they 
were, undoubtedly, men of fuperior genius, though too much 
addicted to the tuggeftions and vifions of an irregular fancy. To 
the’e may be added Peter Ramus, that fubtile and ingenious 
French philofopher, who, by attempting to fubftitute in the 
place of Ariftotle’s logic, a method of reafoning more adapted 
to the ufe of rhetoric and the improvement of eloquence, excited 
fuch a terrible uproar in the Gallic fchools. Nor muft we omit 
here the mention of Theophraftus Paracelfus, who, by an affi- 
duous obfervation of nature, by a great number of experiments 
indefatigably repeated, and by applying the penetrating force of 
fire to difcover the firft principles or elements of bodies, endea- 
voured to caft new light and evidence on the important {cience 
of natural philofophy. As the refearches of this induftrious in- 
guirer into nature excited the admiration of all, his example was 
confequently fullowed by many ; and hence arofe a new fect of 
‘philofophers, who aflumed the denomination of Theofophifts, 
and who, placing little confidence in the decifions of human 
reafon, or the efforts of fpeculation, attributed all to divine illu- 
mination, and repeated experience. 

‘ This revolution in philofophy and literature, together with 
the fpirit of emulation that animated the different fects or claffes 
into which the learned men of this age were divided, produced 
many happy effects of various kinds. It, in a more particular 


manner, brought into difrepute, though it could not at once ut- 


terly eradicate, that intricate, barbarous, and infipid method of 
teaching theology, that had univerfally prevailed hitherto in all 
the fchools and pulpits of Chriftendom. ‘The facred writings, 
which, in the preceding ages, had been either entirely neglected, 
or very abfurdly explained, were now much more confulted and 
refpected in the debates and writings of the Chriftian doétors 
than they had formerly been ; the fenfe and language of the in- 
fpired writers were more carefully ftudied, and more accurately 
unfolded; the doétrines and precepts of religion taught with 
more method, connexion, and perfpicuity ; and that dry, barren 
and unaffecting language, which the ancient fchoolmen affected 
fo much in their theological compofitions, was wholly exploded 
by the wifer part of the divines of this century. It muit not, 
however, be imagined, that this reformation of the {chools was 
fo perfect, as to leave no new improvements to be made by fue- 


ceeding ages ; this, indeed, was far from being the caje. Much 


imperfe@tion yet remained in the method of treating theology, 
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and many things, which had great need of a correcting hand, 
were left untouched. It would, neverthelefs, be either an in. - 
ftance of ingratitude, or a mark of great ignorance, to deny 
this age the honour of having begun what was afterwards more 
happily finifhed, and of having laid the foundations of that ftrik. 
ing fuperiority, which the divines of fucceeding ages obtained 
over thofe of ancient times. 

‘ Nor did the improvements, which have been now men- 
tioned, as proceeding from the reftoration of letters and philo- 
fophy, extend only to the method of conveying theological in- 
ftrudion, but purified moreover the fcience of theology itfelf. 
For the true nature, genius, and defign of the Chriftian reli- 
‘gion, which even the moft learned and pious doctors of anti- 
quity had but ne gir comprehended, were now unfolded 
with evidence and precilion, and drawn, like truth, from an 
abyfs in which they had hitherto lain too much concealed. ’Tis 
true, the influence of error was far from being totally fupprefled, 
and many falfe and abfurd doétrines are ftill maintained and 
oe in the Chriftian world. But it may, neverthelefs, 

e affirmed, that the Chriftian focieties, whofe errors, at this 
day, are the moft numerous and extravagant, have much lefs 
abfurd and perverfe notions of the nature and defign of the gof- 
pel, and the duties and obligations of thofe that profefs it, than 
were entertained by thofe doctors of antiquity, who ruled the 
church with an abfolute authority, and were confidered as the 
chief oracles of theology. It may farther be obferved, that the 
reformation contributed much to foften and civilize the manners 
of many nations, who, before that happy period, were funk in 
-the moft favage ftupidity, and carried the moft rude and unfo- 
ciable afpec&t. It muft, indeéd, be confefled, that a variety of 
circumftances combined to produce that lenity of character, and 
‘that milder temperature of manners, maxims, and actions, that 
difcovered themfelves gradually, and increafed, from day to-day, 
‘in the greateft part of the European nations after the period that 
Luther tendered fo famous. It is, neverthelefs, evident, be- 

ond -all ‘contradiction, that the difputes concerning religion, 
and the accurate and rational inquiries into the doétrines and 
duties of Chriftianity, to which thefe difputes gave rife, had a 
“great tendency to eradicate out of the minds of men that ferocity 
that had been fo Jong nourifhed by the barbarous fuggeftions of 
unmanly fuperitition. It is alfo certain, that at the very dawn 
of this happy revolution in the ftate of Chriftianity, and even 
before its falutary effects were manifefted in all their extent, 
pure religion had many fincere and fervent votaries, though 
they were concealed from public view by the multitudes of fa- 


natics, with which they were furrounded on all fides.’ 1 
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It is now time for us to take our leave of this judicious per- 


formance, from which readers of aimoft every clais may receive 
-both inftruction and entertainment. It throws great light on 
‘the hiftory of the human mind ; and thofe who are converfant 
: in theological ftudies will'derive peculiar advantages from an at- 
. tentive perufal of it. ‘che view which it gives of the various 


caufes which, in the different ages of the Chriftian church,: 
have contributed to corrupt the morals, and pollute the faith ‘of 
the gofpel, will fhew them what are the moft effectual means of 


-promoting the caufe of Chriftianity ; and the account which is 


iven of the many controverfies which have been carried on 
withthe greateft warmth and violence, in former times, about 
matters of very inconfiderable importance, may not only con- 
vince them of the unfpeakable advantages of candor and mode- 


‘yation, but likewife fhew them what judgment impartial pofte- 


rity will probably form of the greateft part of the religious dif- 
putes of our own times. 
As the generality of our Readers may be fuppofed to be un- 


acquainted ..with the character and writings of Dr. Mofheim, 


what Mr. Maclaine fays of him in his preface will not, we 
hope, be unacceptable : 

‘ The reputation of this.great man is very well known. His 
noble birth feemed to open to his ambition a fair path to civil 
promotion ; but his zeal for the interefts of religion, his infa- 
tiable thirft after knowledge, and more efpecially his predomi- 
nant talte for facred literature, induced him to confecrate his 
admirable talents to the fervice of the church. “The German 
univerfities loaded him with literary honours; the King of 
Denmark invited ,,him to fettle at Copenhagen; the Duke of 
Brunfwick called. him from thence to Helmitadt, where he re- 
ceived the marks of diftinG@tion due to his eminent abilities. He 


_ filled, with applaufe, the academical chair of divinity; was ho- 


noured with the character of ecclefiaftical counfellor to that re- 
{fpectable court ; and prefided over the feminaries of learning in 


~ the dutchy of Wolfembuttle and the principality of Blaken- 


burg. When the. late king formed the defign of giving an un- 
common degree of luftre to. the univerfiry of Gottingen, by filling 
it with men of the firft rank in ihe literary world, fuch as a 
Haller, a Gefner, and a Michaelis, Dr. Mofheim was-deemed 


- worthy to appear at.the head of that famous feat of learning in 


the. quality of chancellor: aid here be died, univerfally lament- 
ed, in the year 1755, and if the fixty-firft year of his age. In 
depth. of judgment, in extent of learning, in the powérs of a 


Noble and mafculine eloquence, in purity of tafte, and in a la- 


borious application to all the various branches of efudition and 
philofophy, he had certainly very few fuperiors. His Latin 
tranflation of the celebrated Dr. Cudwerth’s Iniel/cétual Syftem 
: Gg 2 , of 
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of the Univerfe, enriched with large annotations, difcovered fuch 
a profound acquaintance with ancient philofophy and erudition, 
as juftly excited the admiration of the learned world. His in- 
genious illuftrations of the facred writings, his fuccefsful labours 
in the defence of Chriftianity, and the light he caft upon the 
hiftory of religion and philofophy by his uninterrupted refearches, 
appear in a multitude of volumes, which are delervedly placed 
among the moft valuable treafures of facred and profane litera- 
ture, and the learned and judicious work, that is here prefented 
to the public, will undoubtedly render his name illuftrious ia 
the records of religion and letters.’ R 
@ 





— 


Philofophical Tranfaétions, giving fome Account of the prefent Under- 
takings, Studies, and Labours, of the Ingenious, in many confider- 
able Parts of the World. Vol. LiV. For the Year 1764. to. 
12s. 6d. fewed. Davis and Reymers, 


T is the remark of fome ingenious writer, that great families 
and incorporated bodies, will, by their duration and perfe- 
verance, conftantly prevail over the contrary efforts of private 
' perfons and detached individuals: efpecially, fays he, if they 
obferve one general rule or tenour of condu&t; for, amidft the 
vicifitudes to which human affairs are liable, an opportunity 
muft neceffarily turn up, one time or other, favourable to their 
particular views. It is probably on this principle that the Royal 
Society perfevere in their refolution, of refufing to take the 
trouble of rendering the Philofophical Tranfactions worthy of their 
imprimatur *, What their views can be, in this perfeverance, 
we muft own ourfelves at a lofs to conjecture. Surely they can- 
not wait for a more promifing zra of hebetation, in hopes to fee 
the whole world involved in that cloud of dullnefs, which witha 
more than cimmerian gloom /ometimes invelopes Crane-Court ! 
It is now a confiderable time fince we remarked that their con- 
duét in this particular was inconfiftent with the very ends of 
their inftitution; as alfo the palpable abfurdity of the prefent ma- 
nagers of this body taking upon them to anfwer for the conduct 
of thofe who may poffibly be members an hundred years hence! 
And yet ftill are we told, ¢ that it is an eftablifhed rule of the 
fociety, to which they wll always adhere, never to give their 
opinion, as a body, upon any fubject, either of nature or art, 


* And yet, unlefs they do this, we are apprehenfive they may in 
vain endeavour ‘ to fatisfy the publick, that their ufual meetings are 
continued for the improvement of knowledge, ard benefit of mankind, 
the great ends of their firit infticution by the royal charters, which they 
have ever fince fieadily purfued.” : 
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that Comes before them.’ But, if this is to be for ever the cafe, in 
what refpect is the fuffrage of this publication to be preferred to 
that of acommon magazine? The very refpectable names, in- 
deed, which we meet with fo often in thefe volumes, afford a fuffi- 
cient proof of the Society’s extenfive correfpondence ; but it is 
with great regret, we fo often fee thofe names pompoufly profti- 
tuted to the moft infignificant purpofes. In a word, if the Edi- 
tors of thefe Tranfactions do not take care to provide more ims 
portant materials, we are afraid it will be neceflary, for the fa- 
tisfaction of our Readers, that we fhould deviate from our pro- 
pofed plan. in giving an account of this publication, fo far, as to 
refer it, for the future, toour Catalogue. This being the ftate 
of the cafe, we hope our Readers will not impute the {mall fhare 
of inftruétion and entertainment they may meet with, in the 
prefent article, to the Reviewers, but to the Royal Society. 


Pap_ERs relative to Puysics, NATURAL History, &c. 


Art. 1. Account of a Mummy infpected at Londin. By Dr. Hadley, 

The mummy here fpoken of, is the firft article in Dr. Grew’s 
catalogue of the rarities of the Royal Society, and was fent from 
their mufeum to the houfe of Dr. Hadley, in order to underga 
an examination with regard to the manner in which fuch a cu- 
rious piece of antiquity had been put together. The intention 
of the gentlemen making this enquiry, being to compare ft with 
the accounts given of thefe preparations by ancient authors; and 
to fee whether there were any traces left of the fofter parts; and, 
if fo, by what means they had been preferved. The examination 
is curious and particular, but would afford very little entertain- 
ment to the generality of our Readers. . 


Art. 5. An Attempt to account for the Origin and the Formation of 
the extraneous Foffil, commonly called the Belemnite. By Mr. Fo- 
foua Platt. 

Mr. Platt is of opinion with Mr. Brander, who prefented a 
paper on the fame fubje& to the Royal Society, fome years ago, 
that the Belemnite belongs to the teftaceous part of the animal 
kingdom, and to the family of the Nautili; which are very com- 
monly found recent in the eaftern feas; and in their foffile ftate 
are frequently met with among the Belemnites, at Garfington 
near Oxford, Why may we not therefore expe&, favs Mr. 
Platt, to find a recent Belemnite, as well as a recent Nautilus, 
if a diligent perfon were ftritly to examine the coafts, where 
the Nautili are found ?—Such a difcovery indeed would ferve to 
put the arguments of our naturalifts out of difpute; which it 
muft be owned, however, as it is, do not want for ftrength 
and plaufibility. te 
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Art. 6. An Account of a fingular Species of Wafp and Locuft. By 
Samuel Felton, E/q. 

The infcéts here defcribed are natives of Jamaica, and are 
given us 2s non-defcripts, 
Art. 7. An Account of an American Armaditla. By Dr: Watfon, 

‘This fpecies of animals, we are told, hath ade feldom, if 
ever, {een alive in England : nor is there any good figure of this 
creature in any of the authors who have treated of it; they hav- 
ing taken their drawings from dead animals ; which were there- 
fore of courfe hard, {tiff and defeGtive. The animal, of which 
the figure is now given, is, it feems, alive and in health, in the 
pofleiiion of the Right Hon, the Lord Southwell: to whom it 
was brought over from the Mofquito fhore. Its weight is feven 
pounds, and its fize that of acommon cat. It is a male, and 
hath improved greatly both in appearance and colour, fince it 
hath been in his J.ordfhip’s pofi:fion. It is fed with raw beef 
and milk, and rcfufes our grain and fruits. In its own country, 
according to the accounts of thofe who treat of it, it burrows in 
the ground. 

To this concife defcription of the animal, is annexed a well- 
drawn figure of i', on < » lar: ve copper-plate 
Art. 8. An Aécount t of the Quantity of Rain “fallen at Mouni’s-bay 

in Cornwall, and cf the Weather in that Place. By the Rev. Mr. 

Borlafe 

Th is doubtlefs fome amufement, as this writer obferves, 
in comparing the journal of the weather in one part, with the 
accounts in the papers of ftorms, heats and drought, and their 
Contraries, in another: but, though amz/ement may be one great 
end cf the commen news-papers, fomething more than mere 
entertainment fhould be = end of a learned and _philofophical 
focicty. Not that we mean to infinuate that atmofpherical and 
meteo: ‘ological obfervations are ufelefs ; on the contrary, we with 
to fee more of thefe jo arses Kept in different parts of the world, 
by gentlemen as accurate and careful in their obftrvations as Mr. 
Borlafe. it is, hiatide ster by a comparifon of numerous ac 
counts, properly authenticated, that we can ever arrive at any 
kind of re refpecting the weather. : 
Art. 10. Some Obfervations on the Cicada of North-Ameriea. Cole 

lested by Mr. P. Collinfs on. 

Of this paper; containing a very particular account of the in- 
feci treated of, we thall beg leave to infert the whole. 

© In Penntylvania the C ‘icada i is feen annually, but not in fuch 
nuinbers as to be remarkable; but at certain periods, of 14 or 
15 years diflance, they come ‘forth in fuch great fwarms, that 
the reople have given ‘theln the name of Locufts. About the 
latter enc of April thefe Cicadz come near the furface: this 1s 


known, by the hogs routing after them. They creep out of 
the 
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the ground, near the roots of trees, in fuch numbers, that in 
fome places, the earth is fo full of holes, it is like an honey- 
comb. 

¢ Their firft appearance is in an hexapode (an ill-fhapen 
grub) with fix feet. This is their middle or nymph ftate: they 
creep up every thing near them, and fix their claws faft, on the 
fhrubs, and bark of trees: then the {kin on its back burfts open, 


and the fly comes forth, difengaging itfelf by degrees, leaving 
the cafe or exuviz behind, in the exact fhape, in which it was 


before occupied.’ 
out, the Cicadz are all white, with red 


© At firft contin 
eyes, and feem weak, and tender; but next day they attain to 


theit full ftrength and perfection, being of a dark brown colour, 
with four finely-veined tranfparent wings, as will be better feen 
than defcribed, by the {pecimens. 

‘ They come forth out of the ground in the night; being 
then fecure from being difturbed by fo many creatures, that prey 
on them, whilft they are under the operation of exchanging one 
ftate for another. From the tenth of May to the fifteenth, they 


are obferved to be fpred all over the country. : 
‘ As feon as the dew is exhaled, the Cicadz are very active, 


flying about from tree to tree. The male makes a finging noife, | 


calling the female, which he effects by a tremulous motion he 
gives to two bladders, filled with air, under his wings. From 
their numbers the noife is fo loud and troublefome, that it in- 
terrupts converfation with a continual dinn, from morning to 
evening. They continue coupling to the fixteenth of May : 
foon after the males difappear, and the females lay their eggs. 
They are much larger than the males. 

‘ They never could be perceived eating any thing ; yet, as 
they are furnifhed with a long probofcis, which they frequently 
extend, they may fuck the dews, or the farina of flowers, 

‘ The male, in coupling, hath, at the end of his tail, two 
hooks, with which he enters between the rings, that furround 
the body of the female. Thefe, fpreading internally, confine 
them long together; which may be requifite, as there is a great 
number of eggs to impregnate, fome fay fix or feven hundred. 

© Soon after this work is over, the female begins laying her 
eggs. To affift her in this operation, fhe is armed with a dart 
near half an inch long, fixed between her breaft and belly, and 
which extends to the end of her tail. This fhe fheaths up, 
when it is not in ufe: with this dart fhe pierces the {mall twigs 
of trees, and, at the fame time, injects an egg.’ The darted 
twigs, engraved on the plate, will better fhew the manner of 
this operation, than any verbal defcription. 

‘ It is furprifing to fee how quick they penetrate into hard 


wood, and.croud it full of eggs, the length of two or three 
G g 4 inches, 
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inches, ranged in a line clofe together, from twelve to eighteers 
in each partition. How fhe depofites the eggs in this direction, 
jt was difficult to difcover, they aie fo very fhy whilft about 
this work: but my ingenious friend John Bartram, obferving 
her, in the beginning of this operation, took a ftrong woody 
ftalk of a plant, and, prefenting it to her, fhe direcily fell to 
work upon it, as he held it inhis hand. It was very wonderful 
to fee how dexteroufly fhe worked her dart into the ftalk, at 
every puncture dropping.an egg. ‘This was feen very diftinétly, 


‘as fhe did not touch the ftalk with any other part of her body. 


‘© The Cicadz fix on moft fort of trees, but like beft the oak 
and chefnut, (which are the twigs engraven on the plate) and 
the faflafras, and al] orchard trees. 

© They always dart to the pith of the branch, that, when the 
ege hatcheth, the little infect may find foft food in its infant 
ftate. When mature, they creep forth, go down the tree, or 
drop off, and foon make their way into the ground, where. the 
have been found two feet deep. Here they find a fecure repofe, 
until they have pafled through their changes, from a maggot to 
an hexapode, and laftly to a fly. 

¢ July 15th and fixteenth they were perceived coming forth : 
feveral darted twigs were perceived, and carefully examined, 
and opened; fome eggs were hatched, others not mature, of 2 
dull brown colour. Thefe were taken out, and ipread on a 
table; in about an hour the eggs craked. It was very enter- 
taining to obferve, how the little infect contrived to difengage 
jtfelf, from the fhell. When it was got clear from its incume 
brances, it run about, very brifkly, feeking a repofitory in the 
earth. 

© Thefe Cicadx are fpred all over the country in.a few days; 
but, being the prey of fo many animals, their numbers foon de- 
creafe, and, their duration by the order of nature being fhort, 
quickly difappear. : 

‘ ‘They are the food of moft kind of domeftic and wild fowl, 
and many beafls: even the fquirils grow fat with feeding on 
them; and one of the repafts of the Indians, after having firk 
plucked off their wings,. is to boil and eat them. 

‘ There are two diilin&t fpecies of Cicadez in North Ame- 
yica; the one here defcribed being much larger than the other, 
‘The leiier fpecies has a black body, with golden eyes, and re- 
markable yellow veined wings.” 3 
Art. 11. a dccount of the Plague at Ccnflantinople. By Dr. 
oF Mackenzie. 

_ This paper, containing as well a natural hiftory of the Plague, 
as a medicinal inveiligation of the diftemper and mode of cure, we 
are induced. to rank it under the prefent clafs. T’he account is 
given in a letter from Dr. Mackenzic, refiding at Conftan- 
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finople, to Sir James Porter, his Majefty’s envoy at Bruffelss 
and contains a number of particulars, contradiCtory to the ge- 
nerally-received notions of this dreadful diftemper. ‘T’he inge- 
nious Writer begins thus : | 

‘ So many great men have written upon the Plague already, 
as Profper Alpinus, Sydenham, Hodges, Diemerbroeck, Mu- 
ratori, Mead, &c. that it might be juftly thought prefumptuous 
jn me to touch upon that fubject after them. But as I find, that 
they differ in fome circumftances, and that fome of them have 
had an opportunity of feeing only one year’s plague; I may be 
allowed to write to you fuch remarks as I have made for almoft 
thirty years, that I have lived in this p/aguy country, without 
any quotations or confirmations from other authors; which I 
hope will help to reconcile the different opinions of the above- 
mentioned famous authors. Which tafk I would choofe rather, 
than to contradict them ; for Lam perfuaded, that each of them 
wrote according to the beft of his knowledge (as I do myfelf) 
without any intention of impofing in the leaft upon mankind. 

‘ It is beyond difpute, that the plague appears in a different 
manner in different countries; and that it appears differentl 
in the fame country in different years: for we find moft other 
difeafes alter more or lefs, according to the con{titution and dif- 
pofition of the air in the fame climate: for, fome years, fevers 
are epidemic, and very mortal: other years, they are epidemic, 
but not mortal ; the fmall pox the fame ; &c. And fo the Plague 
is fome years more violent, and has fome fymptoms different 
from what it has in other years; which, I take for granted, muft 
be the reafon of any difference that may appear in the remarks 
of the celebrated authors already mentioned. ‘There is one ex- 
traordinary fymptom, which the moft of thefe authors mention, 
though none of them prove it, or pretend to have feen it; which 
feems to me inconfiftent and incompatible with the animal ceco- 
nomy ; making ftill proper allowance for Omnipotence and Di- 
vine Vengeance, as in that of Sennacherib’s numerous army, 
and many other fuch plagues, mentioned in fcripture. What 
I mean, is, that a perfon cannot die of the Plague (fuch as it 
appears among us) inftanteoufly, or in a few hours, or even the 
fame day, that he receives the infection. For, you know, Sir, 
by your long experience in this country, that all fuch as have 
the Plague, conceal it as long as they can, and walk about as 
long as pofiible. And I prefume it muft be the fame in al] coun- 
tties, for the fame reafon, which is the fear of being abandoned 
and left alone ; and fo, when they ftruggle for many days againtt 
it, and at laft tumble down in the ftreet, and die fuddenly, 
People imagine; that they were then only infe&ted, and that 
they died inftantly of the infeétion ; though it may be fuppofed, 
according to the rules of the animal ceconomy, ‘that the noxious 
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effuvia muft have been for fome time mixed with the blood, be- 
fore they could produce a fever, and afterwards that corruption 
and putrefaciion in the blood and other fluids, as at laft ftops 
their circulation, and the patients die. ‘This was the cafe of 
the Greek, who ipoke with your matter of horfe, Knightkin, at 
the window, anno 1752, and went and died in an hour after. 
«wards in the vineyards of Buiuk deré; and it was faid he died 
fuddenly, though it was very well known to many, that he had 
the Plague upon him for many days before this accident hap- 
ened. 

* Mrs, Chapouis found herfelf indifpofed for many days, anno 
1758, and complained pretty much, before fhe was fufpected of 
having the Plague. Captain Hills’ failor was infe&ted in Candia 
1730; was a fortnight in his paflage to Smyrna, as the captain 
fwore to me; yet he was five days in the hofpital there before he 
died, Mr. Lifle’s gardiner was indifpofed twelve days befare he 
took to his bed, and he lay in bed eight days before he died, ip 
July 1745. 

€ It is true, that Thucydides, in his account of the Plague at 
Athens, relates, that fome were faid to die fuddenly of it ; which 
may: have Jed others into the fame way of thinking: but Thu- 
cydides (with all due regard to him) muft be allowed to have 
known very little of the animal ceconomy, for he was no phy- 
fician, though a very famous hiftorian ; and he owns moreover, 
that, when the Plague firft attacked the Pireum, they were 
fo much ftrangers to it at Athens, that they imagined the Lace- 
dzmonians, who then befieged them, had poifoned their wells, 
and that fuch was the caufe of their death. Befides, he pretends 
to affirm, from the little experience he had of the Plague, that 
the fame perfon cannot have it twice, which is abfolutely falfe. 
The Greek Padré, who took care of the Greek-hofpital at 
‘Smyrna for fifty years, aflured me, that he had had the Plague 
twelve different times in that interval; and it is very certain, 
that he died of itin 1736. M. Broflard had it inthe year 1745, 
when he returned from France ; and it is very well known, that 
he and all his family died of itin April1762. The Abbé, who 
takes care of the Frank-hofpital at Pera, {wore to me the other 
day, that he has had it already, here and at Smyrna, four.dif- 
ferent times. But, what is ftill more extraordinary, is, that a 
your.’ woman, whe had it in September Jaft, with its moft pa- 
the: nomonic fymptoms, as buboes and carbuncles, after a fever, 
h- -¢ again on the 17th of April, and died of it fome days ago, 
waile there is not the leaft furmife of any accident in or about » 
Conftantineple fince December, this only one excepted :. but 
there died four perfons in the fame little houfe in September; 
and as the houfe was never well cleaned, and this young woman 
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always lived in it, fhe was at laft attacked a fecond time, and 
died.” — 

Having treated of the appearance and fymptoms of this horrid 
infetion, Dr. Mackenzie proceeds to throw out fome philofo- 

ical refleGtions on its rife and progrefs in thofe countries which 
ase fo unhappy as to be very liable to it. 

‘ The Plague, fays he, is now more frequent in the Levant, 
than it was, when I came firft into this country, about 30 years 
ago; for then, they were almoft ftrangers to it in Aleppo 
and in Tripoli of Syria, and they had it but feldom at 
Smyrna; whereas now they have it frequently at Aleppo, and 
fummer and winter in Smyrna, though never fo violenily in the 
winter; which muft be owing to the great communication by 
commerce over all the Levant, and more extended into the 
country villages than it ufed to be. I take the Plague to bean 
infection communicated by contact from one body to anothers 
that is, to a found body from an infected one, whofe poifonous 
efluvia, fubtile miafmata, and volatile fteams, enter the cuta- 
neous pores of found perfons within their reach, or mix with the 
air, which they draw in refpiration, and fo advancing by the 
vafa inhalantia, mix with the blood and animal fluids, in which, 
by their noxious and active qualities, they increafe their motion 
and velocity, and in fome days produce a fever; fo that the 
nearer and the more frequent the contact is, the greater is the 
danger, as the noxious particles, exhaling from the infected per- 
fon, muft be more numerous, and confequently have greater 
force and activity in proportion to their diftance. 

¢ Some perfons are of opinion, that the air muft be infeéted, 
and that it is the principal caufe of thefe plagues; whereas I 
prefume, that the ambient air is not otherwife concerned, than 


as the vehicle, which conveys the venemous particles from one 


body into another, at leaft in fuch plagues as I have feen hitherto 
at Smyrna and Conftantinople; allowing always, that the dif- 
ferent,conftitution of the air contributes very much to propagate 
the Plague: for the hot air dilates and renders more volatile and 
active the venomous fteams, whereas cold air contracts and mor- 
tifies them. The perfon having the plazue may be faid to havea 
contagious and poifonous air in his room and about him, while at 
the fame time the open air is free from any dangerous exhalations ; 
fo that I never was afraid to go into.any large houfe, wherein a 
my perfon lived, provided that he was confined to one room.” 

r. Mackenzie goes on to defcribe the fymptoms of the pefti- 
lential fever, and to give directions with refpect to the method 
of cure; but as the prefent inhabitants of this part of the world 
are providentially fo happy as to be never vifited with it; we 
fhall confine our extraéts to the Doctor’s philofophical and hif- 


torical obfervations on the fubject. 
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¢ The Plague breaks out here and at Smyrna fome years, 
when it is not poffible to trace whence it is conveyed ; for fome 
houfes, which were infected, and not well cleaned after the in. 
fected perfon is removed, lodge fome of the venemous molecule 
gn wool, cotton, hair, leather or fkins, &c. all winter long ; 
which, put in motion by the heat in April or May, break out 
of their nidus, where they reftded, and recover fo much life and 
action, as to enter into the cutaneous pores of any perfon, who 
comes within their reach, and fo infect him; as it happened at 
the French palace, at Mr, Hubfch’s and.at Caraja’s houfe, for 
two of three years running,. But Plagues of this kind feldom 
fpread, and are never fo fatal as fuch as come from abroad. 
‘ Many are of opinion, that the heat kills the Plague, as they 
term it, which is owing. to a foolifh fuperftition among the 
Greeks, who pretend, that it muft ceafe the 24th of Sutin 
being St. John’s day, though they may obferve the contrary 
happen every year; and the ftrongeft Plague, that was at Smyrna 
in my time, anno 1736, was hotteft about that time, and cone 
tinued with great violence till the latter end of September, when 
it began to abate ; but was not entirely over till the rath of Nos 
vember, when Te Deum was fung in the Capuchins convent, » 
© This miftaken notion may be in fome meafure owing toa 
wrong fenfe put upon Profper Alpinus, who allows that the 
Plague at Cairo begins to ceafe in the months of June and July; 
when the ftrong northerly winds (called Embats or Etefian 
winds) begin to blow, which make the country much cooler 
than in the months of May, April, and March, when the 
Plague rages moft; which he very juitly imputes to the great 
fuffocating heats and foutherly winds, which reignduring thofe 
months in that country: and it is then that the fhips, which 
Joad rice, flax, and other goods and merchandife for Conftan- 
tinople receive the infeClion, and carry it.with them hither; 
and, upon thefe goods being delivered to perfons in different 
arts of the city, the plague breaks out at once with great vio- 
Pore among the trading people of the Greeks, Armenians, and 
Jews; for I have obferved, both here and at Smyrna, that the 
‘Turks are. commonly the lait of the four nations, who are in- 
fected ; but when the Plague gets ence among them, they fuffer 
moft by it, becaufe they take the leaft care and precaution, and 
their families are much more numerous, 
¢ The plague, as well as all other epidemical difeafes, has ite 
rife, progre{s, ftate, and declenfion, when it begins to lofe its 
virulence, and many of the fick recover. Some years it is felt. 
fporadically all the winter ; and we hear fome accidents in the 
Phanar, among the Greeks, among the Jews, Turks, and Ar- 
menians ; and even among the Franks ; for you may remember, 
that Pera was fot clean all the winter 1762.. Some years it 
'  Jadges 
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Jodges in the villages upon the Bofphorus ; but during the win- 


ter it is never of any great confequence.’ 


] Ast. 12. 4a Account of a remarkable Tide at Briftol. By Dr. 


Tucker. 

The phenomenon of this tide was its rifing fuddenly, foon 
after it began to flow, almoft to high-water mark, where it 
continued near half an hour: when it funk almoft inftanta- 
neoufly, three feet perpendicular : after which, it began to flow 
inagain, and kept flowing on, till it rofe to the height it was 
expected to do. By the circumftances attending this extraoz- 
dinary agitation, it feems the caufe of it (moft probably fome 
fubterraneous eruption) could not be very diftant. 





Ant. 13. 4 Letter. containing fome Experiments in Elediricity. By 


ga Mr. Bergman of Upfal, in Sweden. ) 

Notwithftanding the many and great advantages, which the 
progrefs of fcience hath reaped from the extenfive communica- 
tions of modern commerce; we fometimes find one nation al- 
moft half a century behind-hand with refpe& to the fcientifie 
difcoveries of another. This does not appear, indeed, to be al- 
together the cafe with the learned in Sweden; Mr. Bergman, 
however, after recapitulating the circumftances of fome experi- 
ments, well known in France and England, clofes his letter 
with the following queftions and remark : * Ullufne, in Anglia, 
fulminis id?us, virgis ferrets erettis, avertere conatus eff ? et quo fuce 
cefa? In Penfylvania tentari mihi narratum.eft. Certe fi pru- 
denter inftituatur, sulla bine mala metuenda video.’—If our expe- 
simentalifts cannot make a fatisfactory anfwer to the above quef- 
tions, they muft admit that they are as far behind thofe of New 
England and Penfylvania, as the philofophers of Sweden are. to 


_thofe of Great Britain. 


Art. 14. An Account of a Fifh from Batavia, called Faculator. By 
| Dr. Schloffer. 

Our good friend, Dr. Schlofler of Amfterdam, hath, it feems, 
prefented the Royal Society with a very uncommon fith;. of 
which this article contains the drawing and defcription. The 
moft extraordinary circumftance relating to it, is the manner of 
its obtaining food ; whichis pretty fingular ; indeed fo fingular, 
that, if a perfonal acquaintance with this ingenious gentleman 
did. not give us fufficient reafon to think, that he could not 
mean to impofe on others, nor is liable to be eafily impofed on 
himfelf, we. fhould hardly have been foon induced to give Jt 
Credit. The Doétor having received from Mr. Hommel, go- 
vernor of the hofpital at Batavia, many uncommon fifhes, well 
preferved, among{t them was this, called the Faculator, ‘or 
Shooting-fifh ; of which the governor gave him the following 
account ; 
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‘ It frequents the fhores and fides of the fea and rivers ™ 
fearch of food. When it fpies a fly fitting on the plants, tha: 
row in fhallow water, it fwims on to the diftance of four, five 
or fix feet, and then, with a furprifing dexterity, it ejects sale 
“of its tubular-mouth a fingle drop of water, which ‘never fail, 
ftriking the fly into the fea, where it foon becomes its prey, 

¢ The relation of this pyncommon action of this cunni 
\raifed the governor’s curiofity ; though it came well attefted, yet 
che was determined, if poffible, to be convinced of the truth, by 
ocular demonftration. 

¢ For that purpofe, he ordered a large wide tun to be filled 
with fea-water; then had fome of thefe fith caught, and put 
into it, which was changed every other day. In awhile, they 
feemed reconciled to their confinement ; then he determined to 
‘try the experiment. 

‘ A flender ftick, with a fly pinned on at its end, was placed 
in fuch a direction, on the fide of the veflel, as the fith could 
‘ftrike it. 

‘ It was with inexpreffible delight, that he daily ‘faw thefe 
fith exercifing their fkill in fhooting at the fly, with an amazing 
velocity, and never miffed the mark.’ 7 
Art. 15. An Account of the Polifh Cochineal. By Dr. Wolfe of 

Warfaw. 

On this fubjeé&t here are two papers, the one in Latin and the 
‘other in Englifh. They contain the defcription of an infed, 
which Dr. Wolfe fuppofes may be found in England as well as 
in Poland. The naturalifts may look for it in the month of 
June about the roots of the potentilla, fragaria, and polygonum 
minus. 

Art. 21. An Account of the Degree of Cold chferved in Bedfordfiire. 
By ‘Ffohn Howard, Efq; 

By this paper we learn, that at Cardington in Bedfordhhire, 
on the 22d of November 1763, Fahrenheit’s thermometer funk 
fo low as ro‘and !. But as no concomitant circumftances are 
mentioned, we are apprehenfive this /igular obfervation will 
throw no great light on the locality of cold, which is the pro- 
fefled motive for the communication of this important piece of 
intelligence to the Royal Society. 

Art. 23. 4 Catalogue of the Fifty Plants from rae 8 Garden, pre- 
fented by the Company of Apothecaries, for the Year 1763. 

Art. 34. An Account of feveral Fiery Meteors feen in North dme- 

rica. = By Profefpr iVinthrop. 

Prefixed to the account of tncfe meteors, the writer hath 
thrown out fome ingenious hints relative to the appearance of 
meteors in general ; with a view to the formation of a more fa- 


tisfaCtory theory of their motion than we at prefent poflefs. : 
; Art. 39. 
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| Art. 36. An Account of the Effects of Lightening at South Weald in 


Effex. By Dr. Heberden. 
A relation of the damage done to the church of South-Weald, 
4 village in Effex, on June 18, 1764, much about the time of 
the like misfortune happening to St. Bride’s ‘fteeple, and in Eflex- 
freet, London. Dr. Heberden clofes his account with obferv- 
ing, that the whole appearance of the damage done to this church 
very much favours the conjecture of that fagacious obferver of 
ature Dr. Franklin, who thinks it probabie, that, by means 
of metallic rods or wires reaching from the roofs ‘to the ground, 
any buildings may be fecured from the terrible effects of 
lightening. | 
Art. 40. Obfervations upon the Effects of Lightening, with an Ac- 
count of the Apparatus propofed to prevent its Mifchiefs to Build- 
ings, more particularly to Powder Magazines. By Dr. Watfon. 
Dr. Watfon hath here defcribed, at large, and ina very fatif- 
factory mariner, the apparatus neceflary to prevent the mifchiefs 
to be apprehended by lightening; but, having mentioned feveral 
articulars of this kind ‘in a former Review, we mutt refer thofe 
of our Readers who are defirous of farther information on this 
fubject, to the article itfelf. 
Art. 41. An Account of ‘the Effects of Lightening in St. Bride's 
Church, Fleetfireet, on the 18th of “fune 1764.. By Edward 
* Delaval, Efq; 7 
The ingenious author of this paper hath been very accurate 
and particular in his defcription of the damaged parts of this 
building ; humanely judging it would be of ufe, by defcribing 
the feveral ‘circumftances of this accident, to thew more fully 
the neceffity of preventing the danger to which {uch buildings 


are expofed. 
Art. 42. 4 Letter from Dr. Lawrence to Dr. Heberden, concerning 


the Effecis-of Lightening in Ejfex-Street, on the 18th of Fune, 


1764. 

Tic accident hath been before mentioned, and differs -little 
in circumftances from other accidents of the like kind. 

Art. 44. 4 Letter to the Marquifs of Rockingham, with fome Ob- 
: ervations on the Effetis of Lightening. 

This paper contains fome very fenlible remarks, by the inge- 
nious Mr. Wilfon; well worth attending to, by thofe who 
would take fuch precautions, as the providential difcoveries of 
feience have put ifto our hands, to fecure their: perfons and pro- 
perty from the melancholy effects of fuch awful difpenfations, 
as are frequently’ the difafters attending on thunder and light- 
ening. : 

Art. 47. Experiments and Obfervations on the Compreffibili 
“ Prids. By “fohn aude M.A. F.R.S. # “id 


In {peaking ofthe accounts heretofore given by Mr. Canton, 
és io 
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to the Royal Society, concerning the compreffibility of fluidsy 
we exprefled our diffatisfation with the defcription he cave of 
the apparatus, whereby his experiments were determined. Ip 
the prefent paper he fays nothing to remove the difficulties we 
fuggefted, and which, if we had not, would doubtlefs. have 
fuggefted themfelves to every reader who might know any thing 
of the matter. It muft certainly be a very nice inftrument, 
and fubject to more irregularities than the experimentalift ma 
poffibly be aware of, which can ferve to the conftruCion of the 
following table, of the compreifion of fluids : 





Millionth Parts. Specific Gravity, 
Compreffion of Spirit of Wine 66 ——— 846 
Oil of Olives 48 ——— g18 
Rain-water 46 ———= 1000 
Sea-water - 40 ——— 1028 
Mercury — 3 13595- 





Mr. Canton determines thefe fluids, alfo, not only to be come 
preflible but elaftic. No doubt of it; compreffibility and 
elafticity are natural concomitants.— We have many objections 
therefore to make to Mr. Canton’s fuppofition, that ¢ the coms 
preffibility of fluids does not arife from the elafticity the fluids 
may contain.’ It was once thought. that the Florentine ex- 
periment, regarding the incompreffibility of water, was con- 
clufive: Mr, Canton, and others before him, have fhewn it 
was not fo; and we make no doubt, but fome time or other 
Mr. Canton’s. experiments will be as fully fhewn to be incon 
clufive as that of the Academy del Cimento. The taking off the 
weight of the atmofphere, though by the moft artificial means 
poffible, is, in our opinion, no proof that a// the air is extracted 
from a fluid, whereby it might be rendered compreflible or 
elaftic to three parts out of a million of its bulk. Having 
never feen Mr. Canton’s apparatus, however, we do not pretend 
to depreciate the merit of his difcoveries; and, as the news-pa- 
pers inform us, the Royal Society have honoured him with their 
prize-medal on the occafion, we hope they are more important 
and fatisfactory to others than they, at prefent, appear to the 
Reviewers, 

Art. 51. An Account of the Effects of Lightening on three Ships in 

the Eaft Indies. . By Mr. Veicht. 

This article may be difpatched in the fame manner as that 
numbered 42, above mentioned. 

Art. 53. and 55. contain accounts of two remarkable meteors $ 
both feen at Oxford; the one March 5, 1764, and the other 
April 23, 1764. By the Rev. Mr. John Swinton, B.D. F.R.S. 
Member of the Academy degli Apatifii at Florence, Xe. 


[To be continued. ] K -n-k, 
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A Review of Doétor Fchnfen’s New Edition of Shakefpeare + Int 
which the Ignorance, or Inattention, of that Editor is expofed, and 
the Poet defended from the mae, of his Commentators. By 
W. Kenrick. 8vo. 3s. Payne. 


f THEN men, eminent for their abilities, or learnings 
engage on contefted poirits of literature or fcience, 

perfons of inferior endowments will naturally look up to them, 
as to examples, for their imitation ; they will ftudy their arts of 
attack and defence ; they will copy their manners; and if ‘the 
difpute be liberally conduéted, they will obferve how generoufly 
the Masters encounter,—fcorning every little mean advan- 
tage, and mutually difclaiming all perforal enmity, or private 
malice :—the love of TRUTH their principle; and Fame their 
only motive. With what fuperior fkill do they wield the wea- 


pons of controverfy! with what elegance of deportment, what 


refinement of addrefs! equally difplaying the fcholar, the ge- 
nius, and the gentleman ! : : 
On the contrary, when we fee, as too often we do fee, per- 
fons of diftinguifhed abilities indecently attacking each other, 
forgetful not only of what they owe to the caufe of truth, but 
even the refpect due to their own rank in the republic of letters, 
—how much reafon have we to regret the illiberal difpute, and 
to be forry for fuch improper examples !—examples which the 
Dera of mankind will but too naturally excite them to fol- 
low !——How, much, rather, were it to be wifhed, that men 
of letters would learn to diffent'from each other with urbanity, 
‘and to debate with fuch candid oppofition of fentiment, that 
‘every witnefs to the friendly conteft, fhould be ready to cry out 
with the poet, 
= Ingenuas didiciffe fideliter artes 
Emullit mores, wns effe feros ! : 
The foregoing general reflection was excited by fome paflages 
in the roygh attack which the'Author of the critical performanée 
how before us, hath made on a ‘gentleman of éftablifhed literary 
‘teputation. This Reviewer feems to be one of thofe violent af- 
faitants whofe aim is ‘not merely to vanquith but even to exter- 
“minate his antagonift. - With-him, it is not enough that the 
editor of Shake{peare be proved to have miftaken his own powers 
‘and qualifications, when he undertook that arduous tafk, in 
which greater men than Dr. Johnfon have failed of fuccefs,— 
but he muft alfo be expofed asa very pretender to all literature 
and fcience *!—T his is really outrageous !' What muft the im- 








. ‘ . 
* See p. 543 where Mr, K, fays, ‘it does not appear to him,, that 
Dr. J. is mafter of any one feience, or any one language.’ 
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partial reader think of fuch extravagance ? what, but that Mbp, 
Kenrick is, in controverfy, what the North-American Indiang 
are in war; and comes armed with the tomahawk and {ealping- 
knife, to flay, and to ftrip,the flain, with the barbarity of a i a 
hawk or a Cherokee. : 

To do our Author juftice, however, he feems to have been 
confcious of his having offended againft the laws of literary war; 
and he thus apologizes for it, in his preface; if, indeed, that 
can be called an apology, which is rather a ju/fification : 

¢ The Author,’ fays he, fpeaking of himfelf, ‘ can readif; 
‘forefce, that he fhall be thought to have treated both Dr. John- 
fon and Dr. Warburton [for he {pares the bifhop as little as he 
hath fpared the doctor of laws] with an ill-becoming levity, if 
not with unmerited feverity.—The Reviewer confefles indeed 
he fhould have been glad to have had, on this occafion, lefs to 
do with the commentary of the reverend gentleman Jaft men- 
tinned. . And this, he has reafon to think, would have been the 
cafe, had not Dr. Johnfon been prevailed on by his printer pru- 
dentially to cancel feveral annotations, in which he had ftrongly 
exprefled his diflent from that learned fcholiaft. But-having, on 
fecond thoughts, judged it expedient to fhelter himfelf, as it 
were, under the wing of the bifhop of Gloucefter ; it is hoped 
the juftice due to Shakefpeare will excufe the Reviewer, though 
he fhould be fometimes obliged, in correcting his prefent editor, 
to ruffle and expofe an irreverend feather or two of the bifhop’s. 

‘ That he may not be fufpected, however, of attempting to 
injure either, from a principle of {pleen of refentment, he can 
fafely aver, with regard to both, what another of Dr. Warburs 
.ton’s antagonifts hath declared in refpeét to him alone; i. 
‘¢ That he is perfonally a ftranger to either of thefe gentlemen; 
never converfed with them; never faw them-[dut onte] ; never 
had the leaft communication with them of any kind; never hath 
received or folicited any favour from either; nor, on the-other 
hand, had been ever perfonally difobliged by them ;- fo that it 4s 
impoflible this proceeding can have PR influenced either by 
difappointment or-refentment. The truth is, that the Reviewer 
hath always.underftood it to be an eftablifhed law in the republic 
of letters, wifely calculated to reftrain the excefles of infult, pe- 
tulance and ijl-nature, too apt to fhoot up in the fplenetic re- 
cefles of folitary literature, that every writer fhould be treated on 
the fame foot.of civility, on which, when unprovoked by prior 
ill ufage, he hath been accuftomed to treat others.” Now, 
whether he hath treated either of thefe gentlemen worfe than 
they have, treated Shakefpeare, he dares appeal to the impartiality 
sof the public ;..which, at whatever low eftimation it may rate an 
obfcure author, who hath never fet his name to a book ; it will 
whardly think there can be a greater difference between Aim and 
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this par nobile fratrum of commentators, than there is between 
them and the inimitable writer on whofe works they have fo 
freely commented. If the Reviewer hath at any time, indeed, 
behaved towards thefe gentlemen with /ittle ceremony, it hath 
been always when they deferved much //s: for it is to be ob- 
ferved, he had nothing to do with the political characters of 
either. He did not think it neceflary, therefore, to pay any de- 
ference to Dr. Johnfon, as his majefty’s penfioner ; nor to Dr. 
Warburton, as bifhop of Gloucefter: Their literary character 
was all that concerned him; and even, viewing them .in this 
light, he had to refpeét them only as commentators on Shake-~ 
{peare. 
“ Not that the Reviewer piques himfelf on being deficient in 
int of civility, or would take upon himfelf to infringe the ne-~ 
ceflary forms of decency and decorum. Headmits, as Dr. John- 
fon obferves, ** that refpeét is due to high place, and tendernefs 
for living reputation :” but then he conceives that refpect to be 
limited both as to place and time; and cannot admit that any 
tendernefs for the living gives us a right to trample inhumanly- 
and facrilegioufly on the dead. 
© Had the bifhop of Gloucefter, when he entered on that 
right-reverend function, made a public recantation of the errors 
of poetry, and formally renounced the pomps and vanities of 
verbal criticifm; not one of the herefies he maintained, or. the 
fins he committed in this kind, abfurd and enormous as they 
were, fhould, with the Reviewer’s confent, have rifen up in 
judgment againft him ; or have been dragged from that oblivion, 
to which they feemed eternally configned. But if either Dr. 
Warburton, or his friends, prefume on the influence of lawn- 
fleeves in the republic of letters, it is proper to inform them 
there are neither bifhops, priefts, nor deacons in that commu- 
nity. ‘The republic of letters is a perfect democracy, where, all 
being equal, there is no refpe&t of perfons, but every one hath 
aright to fpeak the truth >f another, to cenfure without fear, 
‘and to commend without favour or affection. Nor is the /iterary 
community of lefs dignity than the political. Popularity and. in- 
fluence, indeed, may be obtained, for a while, by finifter means 
in both ; but though birth and wealth may confer eminence and 
power in the one, not the defcent of an Alexander, nor the 
siches of Croefus, confer prerogative or authority in the other.’ 
How far fuch apologizing as this, may fuffice to excufe the 
many extragrdinary freedoms which this Writer hath taken with 
Dr. Johnfon, (fome of which we may be obliged to quote, in 
the courfe of the article, although we fhould rather chufe to 
avoid the fpreading of /uch perfenalities ) we leave our Readers to 
conclude ; and fhall now proceed to give fome idea of Mr. Kena 


‘Dick’s bypercriticifins. 
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£ -This large pamphlet contains only half of the Author's de 
fien ; which. i is, to take a review of all the eight volumes of 
ehich Dr. Johnfon’ s edition of Shakefpeare coniitts. Fhe’ pre- 
fent firf part goes no farther than the third volume. Mr, K. 
‘evins with the Tempeft; and goes on with the plays, iw the 
order wherein they are printed. As a fpecimen of his abilities 
and manner as a critic, in general, and of his knowlege of 
‘Shakefpeare, and the earlier Englifh poets, in particular, we 
“fhall felect a few paflages ; ; and the fewer will fuffice, as we thal 
‘have an opportunity of returning to the fubject, when the /econd 
“sart of this undertaking fhall be publifhed : —and it is promiifed, 
in the adyertifement, * with all convenient fpeed.’ 
' In The Midfumnmher-night s Dream, the following -paffage Hath 
given rife to fome very notable criticifms : 
Qu sen. Full often fhe hath goffipt by my fide; 
And fat with me, on Neptune’s ‘Yellow fands, 

Marking th’ embarked traders on the flood, 

When we have laught to fee the fails conceive, 

And grow big-bellied with the wanton wind : 

Which fhe, with pretty and with fwimming gait, 

Following (her womb then rich with my young fquire) 

Would imitate; and fail upon the Jand, 

‘To fetch me trifle’, and return again 

As from a voyage rich with merchandize. 

Mr. Kenrick obferves, that the Doctors Warburton and 
“fohnfon have both. attempted to illuftrate this paflage, without 
juccefs. ‘ The difficulty, fays he, lies in the fixth, feventh, 
‘and eighth lines. “ Dr. Warburton fays, co F ollowing what? 
‘fhe did j not follow the fhip, whofe motion fhe imitated ; for that 
‘failed on the water, flie'on the land. If by following we are to 
‘underftand /mitatiag, it will be a mere pleomalin—inliating would 
imitate. From the poet’s defcription of the actions it plainly 
“appears we fhould read 

FoLLYING 
é Would imitate. 
‘i. @. wantoning in fport and gaiety. ‘Thus the old Englith 
. writers—and they beleeven FOLYLY and faljely—fays Sir J. 
‘Mandeville, from:and in the feinfe of foldtrer, to play the wan- 

‘ton. This exactly agrees to the action defcribed. ~ full often 
“has fhe goffipt by my f: fi te— tind when we have haught to fee.” 

« This note, Dr. Johrifon tells tis, is very ingenious ; but, 
"continues he, “ fince follying is a'word of which [ kttow not 

‘any example; and the fairy’s favourite might,* without much 
‘Vicentioufnefs of language, be faid to follow a fhip that failed m 
‘thé direction of the F eoatt, I think there is no fufficient reafon 
“for adopting it. The coinage of new words is a violent remedy, 

“hot to-Be afed but in the lat neceflity.” 
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- I will-not, fays Mr. K. difpute with our editor the inge- 
‘puity of Dr. Warburton’s note, or that of his own ; ‘but it is 
certainly an ingenuity of a different kind to that which is necef- 
fary to illuftrate Shakefpeare. The former of thefe gentlemen, 
Iremember, affected to ridicule the bookfellers for believing a 
filly maxim, that none but a poet /hoyld prefume to meddle with a 
pot. ‘The event, however, hath proved this maxim to have 
fome truth in it. If either Dr. Warburton, or Dr. Johnfon, 
had, in criticifing this paflage, exercifed their ingenuity as 
poets, inftead of their ingenuity as philologers, I am perfuaded 
they would foon haye difcovered its meaning. But they were 
too intent upon words, to attend to the zmages defigned to be 
-conveyed by them. The former talks of an action deferibed in 
‘two lines, wherein nothing is fpoken of but go/fipping and laugb- 
ing. Do thefe imitate a fhip under fail? To have been merely 
playful and wanton, is not the imitation here mentioned: nor 
‘does it confift in merely following the object imitated, as Dr. 
-Johnfon conceives ; for fhe did not only fail‘upon Jand, in the 
fame direétion along the coaft as the fhips did in the fea; bur 
the returned again, which mutt have been in a different direction. 
So that it appears neither of thefe ¢agenious critics had any. idea 
of the poetical beauty of this paflage.—lI fha]! endeavour to ex- 


- 


‘plain it, therefore, by a very different mode of inveftigation. — 


If the reader hath ever feen a fhip {cudding before the wind, 


“with its fore-fail grown big-bellied, as the poet exprefles it, with 


the fwelling breeze.; he muft recollect that, in fuch a cafe, the 


‘fail projects fo far forward, that it feems, to a fpectator on 


fhore, to goin a manner Jefore the reft of the veilel; which, 
for the fame reafon, appears to follow, though clofely, affer, 
with an eafy; fwimming motion.—This.was the moying image, 
which the fairy’s favourite, taking the hint from, and the advan- 
‘tage of, her pregnancy, endeavoured to imitate; and this fhe did, 
by wantonly difplaying before her the convexity of her fwelling 


belly, and moving after it, as the poet defcribes, 


—— with pretty and with fwimming gait. 


Such being the fenfe of the paffage, the text is eafily afcertained, 
' by pointing‘and reading thus; ~ ) 


Which the, with pretty and with fwimming gait 
Foilowing her womb, then rich with my young f{quire, 
Would imitate, 


. This is the methed a critic fhould.take with the poets. Trace 
‘out their images,: and you will foon find how they exprefied 
.themfelves, without perplexing yourfelf either about the mean- 


ing of antiquated words, or the coinage of newones.” | 
We cannot help thinking that-Mr. Kenrick hath undesftgod 

and explained this beautiful paflage better than any former com- 

mentator ; and his illuftration is to us the more fatisfactory, as 
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there is not a word of the author altered:—it may nat be am'f 
however, to obferve, in cafe of a fecond edition, that the word 
gate, as printed in the book, is wrong,—it fhould be gait, 

In his animadverfions on the fo}lowing paflage, we apprehend 
eur Author, who is a very enthufiaft in veneration for Shake. 
{peare *, hath been very fuccefsful in vindicating the memory 
of the good old Bard, from a charge which, if proved upon 
him, would greatly affect the moral character of his writings, 
The paflage is in Meafure for Meafure: | 

Duke. Reafon thus with life ; 
If [ do lcfe thee, I do lofe a thing 
That none but fools would keep: 


Dr. Warburton is here again brought into the fame indi&- 
ment with the laft editor. ‘The reverend critic is fuppofed, by 
Mr. Kenrick, to have brought the charge of /uicide againt this 
paflage, in order to Jay hold of an occafion for altering the text. 
* The abfurdity,’ fays our Reviewer, * of fuppofing that the 
fpeaker intended it as fuch, is obvious, fince he is endeavouring 
to inftil into a condemned prifoner a refignation to his fentence, 
Dr. Johnfon obferves, that the meaning feems plainly this, that 
<* none but fools would wifh to keep life; or, nane but fools 
would keep it, if choice were allowed.” <A fenfe which, whe- 
ther true or not, is perfectly innocent. But though our editor 
is gracioufly pleafed to exculpate Shakefpeare in this particular, 
it appears to be only that he may fall upon him with the greater 
violence in a page or two after; where Dr. Warburton vouch- 
fafes to pay the-poet a compliment. This paffage is in the fame 
Speech as the foregoing ; acaekhy ge : 

7“ —— ‘l'hy beft of reft is fleep, 

And that thou oft provok'ft, yet grofsly fear'ft 

Thy death, which is no more. 
This paflage, fays Dr. Warburton, * is evidently taken from 
the following, of Cicero: Habes fomnum imaginem mortis, eamque 
quotidie induts, &F dubitas quin fenfus in morte nullus fit, cum in eus 
fimulachro viveas effe nullum fenfum. But the Epicurean infinuation 
is with great judgment omitted in the imitation.” Oni this pote 
Dr. Johnfon hath made the following remark: ** Here Dr. 
Warburton might have found a fentiment worthy of his animad- 
verfion. I cannot, without indignation, find Shakefpeare fay- 
ing, that death is only fleep, lengthening out his exhortation by a 
fentence which in the friar is impious, in the reafoner is foolith, 
and in the poet is trite and vulgar.” Nor can I, Dr. Jobn- 
fon, fays Mr. K. without equal indignation, find you mifrepre- 











,* > 


* We hay heard Shakefpeare’s writings ftyled ‘ Garrick's BiBLE.’ 
Tf our Fnglith Rofcius fhould not chufe to have his favourite Bard beheld 
in this light, we dare fay our. Author will have no objection to having 
his cwn name ftand here, in the place of Mr. Garrick’s,” 
f. ifr te Ose gk » ; fenting 
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fenting Shakefpeare, and thence taking’occafion to candemn 
him where he is not culpable; lengthening out your cenfure 
with imputations that, being falfe in themfelves, appear as in- 
vidious in the man, as they are contemptible in the critic, Would 
not one imagine, from the warmth with which Dr. Johnfon 
fpeaks of this paflage, that it militates againft the doctrine of 
the immortality of the foul; infinuating that in death we clofe 
our eyes, and fleep for ever ?— Nothing, however, can be more 
foreign from the plain intent of the fpeaker, and the obvious 
meaning of the paflage. ‘The duke, in the aflumed character of 
a friar, is endeavouring to perfuade Claudio to acquiefce in the 
fentence of death pafled on:him, and to prepare himfelf for 
launching into eternity. To this end he advifes him to think 
altogether on death ; and to excite him to do fo, he enumerates 
the feveral foibles of humanity, and the calamities incident to 
human life ; evidently intending by this means to wean his af- 
fe&tions from the world, and render him lefs averfe to part with 
it, and lefs apprehenfive of the pain of dying. Thou «ft provoke@ 


‘fleep, fays he, yet abfurdly feareft to die ; which, with regard to 


the painful and perplexing vigil of life, is only to go to fleep. 
For that he only {peaks of the mere fen/e of death, the parting of 
the foul from the body, and that Claudio underftood him fo, is 
very evident, by the reply which the latter makes to his ha- 
rangue; notwithftanding the very laft words of it feem to be 
full as exceptionable as thofe objected to. 
Duke. in this life 
Lie hid a thoufand deaths ; yet death we fear, 
That makes thefe odds all even. 
Crav. [humbly thank you. 
To fue to live, I find, I feek to die ; 
And, feeking death, find //¢: let.it come on. 
If any thing farther is neceflary to corroborate what is here ad+ 
vanced, we might inftance the duke’s exhorting him, in fcene 
III. of the fame a&t, to go to his knees and prepare for death. It 
is highly inconfiftent to think fuch a piece of advice fhould 
come from one who conccived death to be a perpetua] fleep. 





Prayers muft fecm_as-fuperfluous to him, as the advice muft ap- 


pear impertinent to the prifoner. But that Claudio had the 
ftrongeft-notions of a future ftate after death is not to be doubted, 
fince, {peaking of the fin of debauching his fifter, and Angelo’s 
defign to commit it, he fays, | 

If it were damnable, he being fo wife, 

Why would he for the momentary trick 

Be perdurably find ? | 
Again, when his fears recurring, he tells his fifter that 

Death is a fearful thing, 


it is plain, he doth not confine the meaning of the word, as 
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the duke did, to the mere aét or circumftance of dying : fo¥ 
when fhe retorts upon him, i Y 

And fhamed life a hateful, 
he goes on, : 

Ay. but to die, and go we know not where. | 
As.if he had faid, I do not mean the mere pain of dying 3‘ it ie 
what is to come after death that I fezr, when weare to - | 

. we know not whefe ; | 

To lie in cold obftru€tion, and to rot; 

This fenfible warm motion to: become 

A kneaded clod ; and the delighted {pirit 

To bathe in fiery floods, or to sefide 

In thrilling regions of thick-fibbed ice : 

To be imprifon’d in the viewlefs winds, 

And blown with reftlefs violence round about 

The pendant world; or to be worfe than worit 

Of thofe, that lawlefs and incertain thoughts 

Imagine howling ; ’tis too horrible ! 
Can we think that Shakefpeare could fo far forget himfelf, as to 
be here fo very explicit regarding the notion of a future'ftate, if 
but two or three pages before hehad been inculcating a contrary 
doétrine !— What then muft we think of his commentator, who 
affects to be moyed with indignation, and in efféct prefumes to 
charge him on this account with vulearity, folly and impiety! 
Shakefpeare appears to have had fuch a regard, even for his 
mortal part, as to beftow a curfe on the perfon who fhould dif- 
turb his afhes ; what a fevere malédiction, then, would ‘he not 
have beftowed on that facrilegious hand, which*had thus man- 
gled his immortal reputation, could he have penetrated the 
womb of time, or anticipated the temerity of a modern critic !’' 

‘The next {pecimen we fhall fele&t, fhall be, the remarks on 
a pafiage in The Merchant of Venice 3 ¥ 
Duxe. Upon my pow’s I may difmifs the court, 
Unlefs.Bellario, a learned Dodétor, 


Whom I have fent for to determine this, 
Come here.to-day. ; 


<¢ Bellario, a learned Doétor, 

Whom I have fent Ps b rhe doctor and court are heré 
fomewhat unfkilfully brought together. That the duke would, 
on fuch an occafion, confult a do&tor of great reputation, is not 
unlikely ; but how fhould this be foreknown by Portia?” \. ° 

Here our author grows ftill warmer; and he thus expoftulates 
with the learned editor: ¢ Why will you, Dr. Johnfon, be 
thus conftantly feeking occafion to find fault with Shakefpeare, 
for mifeohdudt in-his drarha; the bufinefs of which you are 
evidently much too unfilled in to have a right to take upon you 
the authority of cenfuring the foremof? man of all this world ?— 
You admit it to be right that Dr. Bellario, whom we may — 

! fay 34 Tye. , ‘we 
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well fuppofe to be a civilian of the firft rank, thofild he fent fo?, 
to advife in this canfe. You know too, I’ imaginé {or at leaft 
vou might have known, if you had read the play) that this 
fame Dr. Bellario (for he was a doétor too; we are all doctors, 
Dr. Johnfon) was a relation, acoufin, to Portia, This being 
premifed, is it not very natural to fuppofe that, after Baflanio 
was called away in fach hafte to Venice, on account’of the pro- 
fecation carried on againft his friend Anthonio, his bride Portia 
would fend a meflenger to her coufin Bellario, in order to afk 
his opinion of fo extraordinary a cafe, or'to intereft ‘him in An- 
thonio’s behalf? And can any thing’ be more probable than that 
he fhould inform her, on receiving fuch a‘meffage, that he was 
actually fent for to Venice on that very account? For‘it is to 
be obferved, that the duke fpeaks as if he had fent for him fonie 
confiderable time before: for he fays, unlefs Bellario, &c. come 
hereto DAY. His power of difmiffing the court alfo, on‘his nét 
coming, feems founded on fome phyfical or moral impediment, 
that might very naturally occur, to prevent his arrival within 
‘the time: fo that he muft be‘fuppofed either at fuch a diftance as 
made it neceffary to give him a confiderable timély Warning, or 
that the extraordinary nature of the caufe might make him re- 
quire fo much the more time to prepare himfelf equitably to de- 
termine it-—This being the ftate of the cafe, was not here’a 
very apt foundation on which to build Portia’s plot of officiating 
for the doétor? which defign fhe no doubt concetted with him 
by fetter, before fhe fent for the notes and clothes mentioned 
fcene V. aét' U11.—And that this was really the cafe feems evi- 
dent, from what Portia fays to Jeffica, during the abfence of Baf- 
fanio, and before fhe fends Balthazar to Bellario for the notes 
and clothes.—Jeffica compliments her on - 
a noble and a true conceit 

Of god-like amity ;-which appears moft {trongly 

In bearing thus the abfence of her lord. 
A fufficient intimation, I think, that Baflanio muft have been 
gone fome time. Again, in Portia’s reply to this compliment, 
fhe fays 





this Anthonio, 

Being the bofom-lover of my lord, 

Muft needs be like my lord. If it be fg, 

How little is the coft [ have beftowed, 

In purchafing the femblance of my foul 

From out the ftate of hellifh cruelty ? : 
Here we find Portia fpeaking very peremptorily and certainly of 
Anthonio’s deliverance; and of the coft already beftowed to 
effet it. Is it reafonable to think fhe would exprefs herfelf thus 
confidently on a mere fuggeftion of her own? Befides, what 


coft could fhe have beftowed ? Her having bid her hufband pay 
: . ¢ 
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the bond three times over, was nothing ; becaufe the could nos 
be fure the money would be taken. Nay, fhe evidently does 
not intend to truft to that acceptance. , It is therefore, | think, 
very evident that fhe had even at this time concerted the fcheme 
with her coufin Bellario. How far Belmont might be from 
either Venice or Padua, I cannot exactly fay: but it appears 
from circumftances that it could not be very far. From Bel. 
mont to Venice, it feems, there was a common trajeé, or 
ferry ; fo that the diftance of both from Padua could not be too 
great for tranfacting the bufinefs in queftion.—It is true, that 
the formality with which Portia introduces her charge to Bal- 
.thazar, when fhe fends him for the notes and cloaths, feems to 
favour the fuppofition, that this was the firft time fhe had fent 
to Bellario, in which cafe there would be fome grounds for Dr, 
Johnfon’s remark ; but we muft obferve, that Balthazar is now 
. to be intrufted with a more important charge than he had before 
been, in merely carrying and bringing back a letter; or, it is 
- got unlikely, that Portia entrufted that bufinefs with a fervant 
_of lefs importance. All thefe things duly confidered, it is plain, 
-I think, that Dr. Johnfon has very rafhly and unadvifedly pre- 
fumed to call Shakefpeare unfkilful, becaufe he wanted till him- 
felf. I fhall difmifs this note, therefore, with advifing our edi- 
tor never to wade fo far out of his depth for the future. Itisa 
trite adage, but it is a very good one, and worthy to be ob- 
ferved ; Ne futor ultra crepidam. I do not fay that Dr. Johnfon 
may not probably be well fkilled in /ome things. Not that J gnow 
that he is well {killed in any* ; for, though I have réad all his 
works, I declare he does not appear to me (at leaft fo far asI 
myfelf am able to judge) to be ma/ffer of any one fcience, or any 
one language, fo that he muft not plume himfelf on my fuffrage. 
Not that I deny him to be mafter of the whole circle of ferences, and 
of all languages ancient and modern. But, if it be-fo; if it be 
teally true, as his friends inform me, that he is poffeffed of fach 
“amazing ftores of literary and {cientific knowledge, I cannot help 
. thinking him.extremely culpable, not to fay very ungrateful, to 
keep them all avaricioufly to himfelf, and fob off the public with 
mere fhreds and patches. How dere Dr. Johnfon treat that public 
with fo much contempt, which hath done Aim fuch extravagant 
henour ? How dare he behave to that public with fuch unpara- 
Jell’d ingratitude, which hath given him fuch unparalell’d, fuch 


* © I will except indeed the article af /iterary compofition ; in which, 
fo far as the meritef a fpeech, an eflay, a life, or a novel, goes, he is 
undoubtedly the beft writer in Chriftendom. But his merit even here is 
in a great meafure mechanical, and may be juftly accounted for in 
“a manner that «will do litle honour ¢ither to bis boaited genius of 

learning. = : 
a. avowed, 
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avowed, fuch unmerited encouragement ?—It is true, that its 
having done all this is fufficient to give Dr. Johnfon a very mean 
opinion of its fpirit, tafte and judgment. But he fhould have 
been aware of carrying the impofition too far; he fhould not 
have prefumed to think that this public, taftelefs and ignorant as 
he may fuppofe it, could ever be prevailed on to grace his waving 
noddle with a wreath, irreverently torn from the brows of Shake- 
fpeare ! 
me The felf-fufficient, the arrogant, Dr. Johnfon may poffibly 
conceive, that the zeal, with which the very mame of Shake- 
{peare. infpires me, is counterfeited ; and that I exprefs mylelf 
thus warmly, to provoke him to a reply.—No, Dr. Johnfon, 
you cannot reply. I muft join in that deference, which I think 
the world hath undefervedly paid you, fo far as to own, that [I 
fhould never have prefumed to publifh any thing againft Dr. 
Johnfon, that [ had not good reafon to think UNANSWERABLE. 
It is indeed prudential in you to make a virtue of neceffity, ‘and 
previoufly to give out, that you weil not do what you have fo 
much reafon to think you can nit do.—Yet you have your fa- 
tellites, your light-troops; you may fend them out to harra/s 
the enemy whom you dare not encounter. But, as I am‘no far~ 
ther your enemy than as you are Shakefpeare’s, fend who you 
will, as many as you will; I will undertake, under fo gal- 
Jant a leader, to rout an army of feribblers, to crufh.a myriad of 
cockle-fhell critics, in his caufe.’ 
~ Boldly faid! Mr. Kenrick ! Why, you are the very OrnLAN~ 
do Furioso of Criticifm ! But are you not apprehenfive of the 
fate of Tom Ofborne ? * Prefumptuous Tom Ofborne! who, braving 
the vengeance of this paper-crown’d idol,’ [the editor of Shake- 
fpeare] ¢ was, for his temerity, transfixed * to his mother Larth¢ 
by a thundering folio!” Kenrick’s Pref. p. xi. 
_ We ‘intended fome farther extracts from this extraordinary 
Review; But the paflages we have already quoted, have fuf- 
ficiently extended the article: we fhal] conclude, therefore, 
for the prefent, with a word of exhortation, cordially of- 
fered to Mr. Kenrick,—that he will, in the profecution of this 
undertaking, humanely ¢ondefcend to lay by his tomahawk, 
moderate his wrath againft a fellow countryman and brother 
author, and, for the horiour of lettérs in general, and Britith li- 
terature in particular, liften to the advice given by an ingenious 
young Bard to the Reviewers and Critics of the prefent age; 
- '*  * © be this'ragé for maflacre withitood, R 
Nor thus imbrude your hands in brother's blood } 
Sha geae yrs ee a ep The Rack. 


® Not run through the body, we hope, with a folio Book ! 
+ This alludes to an anecdote current among the bookfellers and 
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A View of the Advantages of Inland Navigations: With @ Plan ip 


a Navegable Canal, intended for a Communication between th, 
Ports of Liverpool and Hull. 8vo. 1s. Becket and De 
Hondt, &c. | . 


N a nation, which muft detive its opulence, its ftrength and 
glory from the benefits of trade and commerce, ever defign 
for cultivating and diffufing thofe benefits, muft at al times 
merit our thanks, though the execution may not always com- 
“mand our applaule. Kdhy. 

But at atime, when we are bewailing the decay of trade, and 
Jamenting that the balance is almoft every where againit us; 
when we are complaining that our rivals the French outfell us in 
moft articles of commerce ; that our friends the Portugueze are 
endeavouring to fupply themfelves from other markets ; and that 
even our own colonies are attempting to fet up for themfelves ; 
‘when both traders and landholders are ready to fink under the 

weight of heavy impofitions, and the exceffive prices of all kinds 
of commodities.—At fuch a time, a defign to enhance the valye 
of lands, and to revive and extend the manufaCtures and com- 
amerce of Great Britain, muft-be peculiarly feafonable and ac- 
ceptable ; more efpecially, when the propofal not only difplays a 
‘good intention, but a perfect and comprehenfive knowledge of 
the fubject. | : 

- Such is the mierit of the little treatife now under confideration, 
‘which, in the moft perfpicuous and intelligent manner, fets 
forth the advantages arifing from inland navigations in general, 
and the.particular benefits which may be derived from the pro- 
-pofed communication between the ports of Liverpool and Hull, 
by means of a navigable canal, 

Happy would it be for this nation, if men of fortune and in- 
-fluence, inftead of wafting their wealth and mifapplying their 
_talents in eleétion-fquabbles and party broils, would turn their 
-thoughts to fuch national objects, and entertain a generous emu- 

Jation who fhould beft promote the intereft of their country! 
That the trading intereft of this kingdom cannot be more effec- 
tually improved than by means of inland navigations, is evident 
- from the noble experiment made by his grace the Duke of Bridge- 
water, which has been attended with {uch beneficial effects to 
that part.of the country. | ) 

Whatever temporary obftru€tions may occur, it is certain, 

that the nation which fells cheapeft will in the end take the lead 
in commerce ; and they who employ the feweft hands will afford 
their commodities at the moft reafonable rate. It is well known, 
and daily experienced, that this kingdom is too thinly peopled, 
partly owing 5 the vaft numbers who migrate to our extenfiye 
° : colonia 
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colonies, whereby they help to drain their mother country, :partly 

perhaps to the legal difcouragements thrown in the way of ma- 
trimony, with other caufes too tedious to enumerate; and it is 
jone great excellence of inland navigations, that they leffen the 
number of hands. But it would be unjuft to detain the Readex 
any longer from our Author’s account of the benefits refulting 
from fuch navigations. : 

« The firft, fays he, and moft obvious effects of inland Navi- 
gations, from whence the more remote advantages chiefly arife, 
are, that they greatly diminifh the price of.. carriage, and open eafy 
communications between the diftant parts of a country, and from each 
of thofe parts to the fea. — : 

¢ Thofe who can lay in their raw materials, be furnifhed 
with plenty of food and fuel, and carry their goods to market, 
at the leaft expence, can afford to fell them the loweft ; and 
therefore may always have the preference, where they are not 
‘kept out by force: and it is plain that all thefe confequences do 
in a great meafure depend upon cheapne/s of carriage ; raw-mate- 
rials, and food, and manufactures, being all affected by it. 

© Inland navigations do not only greatly promote the manufac- 
‘tures where they are already eftablifhed, for the reafons above 
mentioned, ‘but occafion the eftablifhment of many new ones, in 
‘places where the lands before were of little value, and almoft 
deftitute of inhabitants; thus enlivening and enriching every 
part through which they are extended. | 

‘ Thefe comniunications by water, alfo greatly contribute to 
‘the benefit of the merchants, ‘who refide at the ports where they 
terminate; by enabling them to export greater quantities of 
goods from thofe parts which lie at a diftance from the fea; and 
‘to fupply'a much larger fpace of country with their returns from 
‘abroad. | 

‘ It is another very great advantage of inland navigations, that 
they render the keeping of an immenfe number of borfes, which 
‘are not ‘employed in agriculture, ‘unneceflary; and thereby pre- 
vent the deftruction of vaft quantities of food, which might he 
‘exported to foreign markets, or applied to the nourifhment of 
‘more profitable animals, and the fupport of numerous ufeful and 
induftridus families. a. : 

* Lriland navigations \ikewife have a tendency to advance and 
“perpetuate the value of eftates near which they pafs, by making 
‘it the intereft of the gentleman, ‘the manufacturer, and the mer- 
‘ehant, to dwell together in ‘the fame country,:and enabling 
them mutually to fupply.each others wants. From this con- 
‘nexion, a thoufand reciprocal advantages arife, which ought to 
‘banifh all jealoufies, or apprehenfions of contending interefts, 
‘from the minds of thofe whofe interefts are infeparable. ag, 
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© Thefe navigations are alfo direé#ly advantageous to the landed 
gentleman many ways. 

‘ They give diftant eftates the opportunity of an eafy and 
cheap communication with large towns and fea-ports; and 
hereby enable the proprietors, or farmers, to bring their produds 
‘to markets from whichtheir remote fituations formerly excluded 
them. In heavy and bulky articles, fuch as corn, timber, iron, 
coals, flone, Fe. this is a circumftance of fo much importance, 
that an unfavourable -fituation with refpect to: carriage, does 
often prevent many of thefe commodities from being of any value 
to their owners. 4 

‘ They frequently occafion the difcovery of mines, or ufeful 
minerals, ) | 

‘ They greatly promote the cultivation of poor and watte 
Jands; either by bringing manure and conveying away the pra- 
duce at acheap rate; or by ones artifts and manufac- 
tyrers to fettle upon their banks, in fituations which were be 
fore uninhabited and unimproved. | 

© Canals do alfo, of themfelves, direétly tend to improve the 
Jands through which they are carried, by taking away the fuper« 
fluous moifture ; and likewife may be made to furnifh the farmer 
‘ with the means of watering his meadows in feafons of unufual 


drought; either by fpouts, which may be laid through the banks . 


of the canals, or by large refervars, made.in convenient places 
for this purpofe, like thofe in China. 
(°° © While*we are enumerating the general advantages of inland 
navigations, we muft not forget-how much they contribute to 
the ftability and perfetion of the public roads. 13 

© We may add likewife, that navigable canals, give employ- 
mient to vaft numbers of people ; and where they go through 
corn countries, and in the neighbourhood of collieries, diffufe 
‘plenty of food univerfally about them; and furnifh fuel for-the 
ufe of the mechanic arts, and the comfort of the poor inhabi- 
—_ ; frequently at half the price they muft otherwife have paid 

or. it.’ | 

The Writer concludes his view of thefe general advantages with 
the following genteel and highly merited encomium on the Duke 
of Bridgewater: *. The poor of Manchefter, fays he, and its 
neighbourhood, will acknowledge thefe benefits, with tears of 

atitude in their eyes: and the pleafure this muft give to the 
noble author of them, perhaps he himfelf can better fee] than de- 
feribe. It is the private reward of public virtue and bene- 
ficence.” — mT ors : 

He then proceeds to a defcription of the intended canal. 
.* Many courfes, he obferveg, for navigable canals have been 
pointed out, in our own country; that are very practicable and 
: : eligible 
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dligible the moft ftriking and beneficial of which are, thofe 
that would join the Thames and the Severn, the Severn and the 
Trent, the Frent and the Weaver; ‘and: laftly, the Firth of 
Forth with the Clyde; as by their means the principal ports of 
our ifland would communicate with each other; and the moft 
fertile parts of the country ‘with the metropolis. ; 

¢ The prefent defign comprehends only a part of the great one 
mentioned above. It is to join the river Trent, near Wilden’in 
Derbyfhire, with the river Weaver in Chefhire, or the Duke of 
Bridgewater's navigation, or the tide-way in the river Mer/ey, as 
fhall be found moft expedient, by a canal, with branches to 
Birmingham, Lichfield, Tamworth, and: Newcafile. 

¢ The reafons for prefering a canal to a river navigation, are 
many and important. ‘The fhortnefs of the voyage on the for~ 
mer, which is protracted on the latter by the winding courfe of 
the ftream ; the abfenve of currents, which in rivers impede the 
upward navigation more than they affift the downward*, and 
hourly undermine and wear away the banks; the fecurity from 
the mifchief and delay occafioned by floods; the eafier draught 
for the horfes, as the boats will, in a canal, move nearer the 
towing path; and the advantage of choofing high ground for 
the locks, while in the other cafe, the fituation of them muft be 
regulated only by the accidental fhallows of the rivers, are all 
circumftances ‘greatly in favour of canals; and efpecially the 
laft: for as in river navigations, the locks muft freqyently be 
erected on low lands, the neighbouring meadows. are thereby 
often rendered damp and {wampy ; while in canal navigations this 
difadvantage is not only avoided, but as the canal, to purfue its 
moft convenient courfe, muft frequently wind along the edges 
ef the rifing ground, numberlefs {prings will be cut through, 
and the plain beneath rendered actually drier and more fertile. 
It is alfo another circumftance not unworthy of notice in favour 
of ¢anals, when compared with river navigations,. that as the 
conveyance upon the former is more {peedy, and without inter- 
ruptions, and delays, to which the latter are very liable, oppor- 
tunities of pilfering earthen wares, and other fmall- goods, and 
fteating and adulterating wine and fpirituous liquors, are there- 
by in a great meafure prevented. The lofles, difappeintments, 
and difcredit of the manufacturers, arifing from this. caufe, - are 
fo great, that they frequently choofe to fend their goods by land 


‘ * This advantage can hardly any.where appear in a more full aod 
firiking light, than at Barton Bridge, in Lancafhire; where one may, at 


_the fame time, fee feven or eight fitout fellows labouring like flaves to 


drag a boat flowly up the river Jravell; and one horfe drawing tawe or 
three boats at a great rate upon the canal; which is carried over the 
river at this place, like a magnificent Roman aqueduct.’ 
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at_three times the expence of water carriage, and fometimes 
even refyfe to fupply their orders at all, rather than. sun ‘the 
ri{que of forfeiting their, credit; .. and. fubmitting to ‘the deduca 
tions that are made on this account.’ be ital 

-Jn the Jaft place he enumerates the particular advantages of 
the intended canal; and, to give an idea of thefe, he. conkders 
the, chief .fources: of employment for the propofed.nayigation, 
under. the three fellowing heads: 1. Natural produdtions. of the 
‘counties that, lie near the canal. 2. Cultivated commodities 
and manufactures, 3. Imported raw materials,. and general 
commerce. , woh sdf 

He fhews that in all thefe refpects the canal will be 
productive of, very great improvement ; and he concludes with 
obviating fome objections which may be urged againft the pro- 
‘pofed navigation : . Hees 
© It may,be faid, that many eftates will be divided-by the.ca- 

mal: but, ,as-in feveral parts, it will be carried through unculti- 
mated commons, and lands that want draining ;.as afull com- 
penfation will be,paid for the ground that is cut through; and 
as, the farms will be again connected, by bridges and fords,. at 
fuitable diftances ; it is prefumed no inconveniences will proceed 
from this circumftance, which are not amply counterbalanced 
by the many advantages, that have been before pointed outyand 
auf evidently arife to every farm threugh which it may pals, 
«© Nor muft we here omit the trite obje€tion of the, di/hone/ly 
of watermen, that they will pilfer fruit and poultry ip their paf- 
faze, But, certainly, this clafs of travellers may be ranked, .in 
point of honefty, with the common Carriers; and as one man 
and a-boy, will be fufficient to attend the conveyance of twenty 
sons. of goods along the canal, which by land would require the 
attendance. of ten perfons, the number of thefe dangerous vifitoxs 
will be greatly.decreafed, | 49 chia ei} 

_ © The only.semaining objeRion that has occursed to. us, is, 
that by an inland navigation, between the ports of Liverpool and 
Kull, the. cogfling; trade, that.great nurfery for feamen, will be 
idiminifhed.. Tio. which it may be anfwered, that, im the -firlt 
place, there. is little or none,of that trade between thofe two 
ports. Secondly, that as this inland navigation will.give an ep- 
portunity, for a more eafy conveyance of the produéis of the in- 
therior parts of the country, to the neighbouring parts, which 
may from thence be conveyed, by fea, to diftant parts of the 
kingdom, from’ whenee other products, and commodities; may 
tbe, returned; the coafting trade muft hereby be greatly pro- 
moted. And laftlyy as this navigation will contribute to in- 
*ereafe the produce of our farms,’ will benefit our prefent manu- 
atures, and.occafion the eftablifhment of new ones, it mutt, 
, ef courfe, enlarge the amount of our exports; ‘and, inftead of 
= 2 leflening, 
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» Beth Jd wis § Ql eet i ' be 
leflening, have a dire&ttendency to augment the quantity of our 
fhipping, ,and the number. of our feamen. ' lo 

© It:muft.alfo be obfervedy that when the other parts of this 
GREAT DESIGN are executed; and the principal ports and manu- 
fatturing towns of the kingdom, come to have a reciprocal inland 
communication, by water; then, though the ca/ling trade may 
be diminifhed, the export trade will. not only be inconceivably en- 
larged, but the internal national commerce;be carried on with 
much more eafe and difpatch ; lefs expofed to expenfive and ha- 
zatdous delays; and perfectly fecure, in. time of war, from the 
depredations of an enemy.’ . r 

Upoa the whole, these has not, for many years, been a more 
interefting publication than, this Jittle treatife.. The fubjeé is of 
fuch great.and national importance, as.of itfelf to.command at-. 
tention; and the manner in which it is treated, will render 
that attention. agreeable, R d 
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A Revieiv: 6 Mp. Phillips's Hiftory of the Life of Reginald Pole, 
| By Gieceftes Ridley, Lt. B.  8vo.. We Whifton, 


Wee E Review we have given’of Mr. Phillips’s life of this 
) celebrated cardinal, muft, in great meafure, preclude the 
neceflity of our enlarging on the prefent article. It will be fuf- 
ficient that we apprize olir Readers, in general terms, of the 
merit of Mr. Ridley’s performance: a performance which we 
have perufed with equal fatisfaction and entertainment! The: 
learned and ingenious Author hath critically and circumsftantiall 
fcrutinized the artful proda@tion of the wily Catholic, through 
every page; traced the Romifh fox in all his windings and 
doublings ; and hath purfuéd him with fo much fpirit and fuc- 
cefs; that we imagine we fhall hear no more of Mafter Reynard, 
in this country. pS 1eSggs 2 alee, lage i 
It is juftly obferved, by our Author, that the biographer’s ge- 
neral défizn was to recommend the popifh doétrines. ¢ As_ 
the beft mean,” fays he, * to recommend them, he, (Mr. Phil- 
vps} endedyours to eftablifh the pope’s fupremacy; and the me- 
thod he ufes to excite his readers to‘ attempt the ke tad this 
fupremacy to the pope, is the example of Reginald Pole.’ In 
oppofition to this general defign, our Author undertakes to 
few, that’ the dodtrines Mr. P. would rétonimend, are ee 
tural ; ‘that the mean to eftablifh them is /edttious and treafonable; 
and ‘that the hiftory framied to excite his readers, abounds with 
miffepréfentations and falfhoods. | . ys oo 
- As characters, like’ pi€tures, often appear different fromthe 
Rey. Dec. 1765. , Ii different 
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different fituations of the fpectators, fo, fays Mr. Ridley, * it 
has happened, with refpect to Reginald Pole; for, befides the 
prejudices of papifts and proteftants, his life was fo-eaft betwixt 
fingland and Italy, that neither his countrymen nor foreignérs 
{aw the whole of him: his birth, ‘parentage, anceftors, obliga- 
tions, views and connections in England imprefs a2 form upon 
his condu&t, of which the Italians, as ftrangers, ‘were income 
petent judges ; his qualities and accomplifhments, -which in 
great meafure he acquired in Italy, and chiefly difplayed there, 
were lefs feen in England, where he chofe not, to exert them. 
‘Vhe Italians therefore are apt to dwell with rapture on thee; 
which the Englifh deny not to have been fhining, but were too 
diftant from their obfervation to make equally ftrong impref- 
fions : while they look with horror on the former, as exhibiting 
the {trongeft features of ingratitude, refentment, and treafon ; 
which the Italians, although they fee them, yet, the diftance 
foftening thenmg to their eyes, are wont to extenuate or overlook. 
TMat mrlder Perit of the heart, which diftinguifhed him amor 
his-favourites. at Padua, is loft-to us amid that mot illiberal 
abufe, with which he foams againft his King and benefactor : 
the appearances of humanity and difintereftednefs, ‘which he put 
on-at Rome, drop off when we look at him travelling from 
court to court, toroufe up the Princes of Europe to invade his 
country, to fpirit up civil wars in the bowels of it ; and durin 
his fhort adminiftration here, bathing his hands in the-blood of 
his'countrymen. Yet all this can bigotry and fuperftition con- 
fecrate into virtue, nay into Patriotifm, nay into a tender love 
for.that very King, and as the leaf? equivocal pledge of his loyalty 
and affection. . 

.* Beit, that he was naturally of a mild and humane difpe- 
{ition : what was able to drive him fo violently from his maturah 
bent? Mr. Phillips reprefents it as proceeding from his. zeal fer 
religion, his affection to his King, and his love of his country.., 
Thefe will offer themfelves to examination in the courfe of. this 
Review. At prefent it muft appear a paradox, to urge a zeal 
for.rehgion as the- defence. of rebellion; an affection for his 
Kirig as the caufe of attempting to depofe him; and. invafions, 
civil-wars, and. cruel executions, as the proofs of his Jove for 
his country. A Review of his life, as related by Mr. Phillips 
himfelf, may perhaps difcover a caufe more adzequate, and lefs. 
equivocal, powerful enough to change his natural bent, and 
which is fupported fufficiently by hiftory.’ 

_Our Author now procecds to his Review of the Cardinal’s; 
life, as related by his Biographer, Mr. Phillips ; and whoever fhall 
attentively and impartially perufe this very acute, elaborate, and. 
matterly Review, will gather from it a very different, and, we, 
really believe, a much truer idea of the charaGer, pHNGIES. 
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and conduét of, Cardinal Pole, than what might naturally be 
collected from an implicit regard to the artful and {pecious re- 
prefentations of Mr. Phillips.——It would be in vain for us to 
attempt, in a work circumftanced and limited like ours, to aim 
at giving an adequate view of even.the principal points here 
debated ; and therefore we fhall content ourfelves with an ex- 
tract from Mr. Ridley’s expoftulatory conclufion, as a fpecimen 
of the Author’s manner, in controverfial writing. | 
Addreffing himfelf, then, to his antagonift, he thus draws 
towards a conclufion of his work:—*‘ Having now, fays 
he, finifhed my Review of The life of Reginald Pole, and fhewn 
that the Author of it has greatly mifreprefented facts and au- 
thorities, to recommend his hero to our efteem and imitation ; 
in order to infpire his Readers with a love of thofe corruptions 
in religion which he embraced, and with a defire to reftore them 
in this kingdom, by thofe means, without which they cannot 
be fupported, a reconciliation with the Pope and the re-efta- 
blifhment af his fupremacy: means, which if perfuafion has 
not force enough to recommend, ought (in his opinion) to be 
introduced even by fedition and rebellion, from the encouraging 
examples of that great Patrict, St. Thomas of Canterbury, and 
thofe Martyrs alfo' who were hanged for treafon under Queen 
Elizabeth ;—Permit me, Mr. Phillips, to leave your book, and 
apply myfelf to you, in teftimony of my Chriftian charity and 
good will to your perfon, however juftly I may refent your at- 
tempt as a Polemical Hiftorian.. There are connections betwixt 
us, which give me a title toaddrefs you, as my ccuntrymany 
my fellow-fubjec?, and a Chriftian brother. 
© As my countryman, pray for the peace of our Jerufalem; for 
your brethren and companions fakes with her profperity: nor endea- 
vour to prevent her, by fuch publications as thefe, or any other 
feditious attempts, from being a city at unity with itfelf. You 
muft be fenfible, that though we have borne with thofe of your 
Communion, whilft they appeared too few to do us any mif- 
chief, yet you cannot increafe without danger to us. ‘he me- 
thods therefore which you, and others of you, are taking to 
add to your numbers, muft diminifh the likelihood of your 
living in tranquillity amongft us: we know we cannot be fafe, 
if yours become the prevailing profeffion ; and therefore we 
muf, when we fee it attempted, and you may be aflured we 
fhall, execute fuch of our laws againft you/as are neceflary for 
our own prefervation, or enact fuch as may be more properly 
executed. You have made a very bad ufe of our long fufpen- 
fion of the old ones, and fhould be cautious of provoking us to 
new provifions ; for if you imagine that we fhall continue fu- 
pine, tillyouare a match cre, you may find yourfelves ome 
12 y 
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ly miftaken; and if ever a conteft happens on this point, %% 
will be a dreadful one. | 

¢ Can you then with to fee your country plunged in the hér- 
rors of civil war? can you attempt to excite a new pilgrimage of 
grace, zealoufly contending to ravifh from us that /éberty, which; 
ip indulgence to your hereditary prejudices, reaches out its 
Xvil protection to you? You exprefs a fenfe of your happinefs 
in living under the equity and moderation of thefe times ; pers 
haps multitudes of your friends are flying from the refentment 
of their refpective ftates to bafk in the fun-fhine of Englifhi 
liberty ; live and enjoy it: but ufe not this liberty as a cloke of ma- 
licioufnefs, nor grudge it t6 your countrymen, while they ex- 
tend itto you. How would Roman Ca:holic powers treat theit 
Protefiant fubje&ts, were they firft to give them fuch a protec 
tion as you enjoy here, and then receive juch a return for if, . 
as you and thofe of your communion make here? How would 
they treat the Author of a book written in fuch a manner againft 
their eftablifhed. church and Jaws, as yours is againft ours ? 
How would you think he ought to be treated? Be fo good ad 
to confider thefe queitions, and what plane anfwer can be re- 
turned to them. 

‘ Confider further, in what confufion and difturbance of pres 
perty.you are labouring to embroil your country: ‘you tell us 
the Abbey and Church lands, by the mediation of Pole, have 
been fecured to the pofleflors and confirmed by the Pope: but 
we know the precarious tenure when your Pope fhall be able ta 
give effect to the decrees of his predeceffors; the fecurity 

ranted was intended to be but temporary, Pole himfelf per4 
fuaded the poffefiors to give back the apple, and threatning if they 
did not, that it /hould be taken from them, and the lofers whipped 
into the bargain if they pretended to cry. | 

© But above all contider, have you a heart capable of under- 
taking to bring the brand to kindle thofe dreadful fires again 
through the kingdom, which difgraced the adminiftration of 
your Patriot Hero; and to facrifice in them your fellow ¢ii- 
zens, friends, and benefactors. Should Popery once moe 
prevale in England, the Proteftant caufe would be funk fo low, 
that a return of all the old barbarities might juftly be feared. 
Can you then defire the revival of them? Are you really fo 
much of the fame fpirit with your predeceffors in Guten Mary’s 


days? how much efteem do you hope to conciliate from wifhes 
of this complection ?. what thanks do you conceive your coun- 
try is indebted to you for Jabours to fo bloody a purpofe? 

* As my fellow fubjec?, dare you openly avow an allegiance 
toa foreign. potentate, and endeavour to perfuade Englifhmen 
to fiibmit: to any earthly Prince as above their natural — 
, Ocs 
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Does the duty of /ubmitting to the King as fupreme allow you to 
withdraw your own allegiance, and to employ your abilitics to 
withdraw that of others from him, and yield it to an alien 
ufarper ‘do you regard the example of Pole more than the 
_ precept of St. Peter himfelf? | | is 

* Is your loyalty no better inftruéted than to with to appro- 
priate a third part of the revenues of his kingdom in the fupport 
of a Monaftic ftanding army, confifting. of ome hundred thou- 
fand perfons, banded together to defend the REGALIA ST1. Pr- 
TRI, in oppofition to their King; and to yield, as to Peter, the 
pence ftamped with the image and fuperfcription of Cefar? 

‘ Muft the Kings of England again do homage to the Pope 
for their crowns, and hold them as vaffla!s but at his pleafure ? 
Shall they be denied the commerce and affiftance of their fub- 
jects at anod of a fupreme tyrant, and be deprived of their 
kingdoms by virtue of a.right which you contend for in his 
holinefs, whenever his fuppofed univerfal fuperintendence fhall per- 
fuade him thatt is proper to make uje of fuch means; and when 
fancied provocations fhall fuggeft to his fubjects that this method 
of redrefs is lawful. 

Laftly, As @ Chri/tian brother, permit me to remind. you of 
that exhortation of the Author of the Hebrews, obey them that 
have the rule over you, and fubmit yourfelves. The vifible church 
of Chrift in this kingdom has its known fpiritual governours by 
regular fucceffion, whom you ought .to remember, and whofe 
faith follow: their faith is primitive, for next to the. fcriptures 
the ancient creeds are their fymbol and teft. It is a faith 1500 

ears older than the diftinguifhing creed of Pius [V. which, 
while it profefles to approve them as the only foundation, would 
inconfiftently impofe novel doctrines, decreed to be arricies of 
faith but 200 years ago; and all unknown to the church of 
Chrift for 600 years, moft of them for a thoufand. Our faith 
therefore is certainly right by your own acknowledgment; and 
your obedience is confequently due to thofe fpiritual gavernours, 
regularly ‘ent and appointed over you; they watch for your fouls 
as they that muf? give account, yet knowing the bounds of their 
commiffion, they defire not to be Lords over,your faith, but per- 
mit you to judge what they fay. It is your concern to difcharge 
your heart of, prejudices, that you do nat obftinately profefs 
efrors atthe expence of {chifm; for if the account they. give 
of you'be, through your fault, with grief, the. event will -be | 
unprofitable toyou. Learn from your favourite Cardinal, that the 
imperioufnels of the court of Rome, and the mony of its a- 
poftolical chamber, are fuch flagrant abufes as to: ftand ip need, of 
reformation.; »which was alfo the opinion ;of many members of 
your owh church, who complains of them in every age for fix. 
13. ccn- 
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centuries before they were confirmed at Trent: but do not las 
bour, as the Cardinal inconfiftently did, to re-eftablifh thofe 
corruptions again in that part of Chrift’s church which has dif- 
charged itfelf of them. Learn from him to reconcile St. Paul 
with St. James, and fee the neceflity of joining faith and works: _ 
but endeavour not with him, to burn thofe who wifh to preferve 
them as infeparable as the fruit and the tree, knowing, that the ~ 
fruit cannot be produced without the tree, nor can the tree be 
good that produces no fruit. And by forfaking acknowledged 
corruptions, and paying a due obedience to your provincial go- 
vernours, endeavour to keep the unity of the jaith, in the bond of 
peace. 
‘ But, if neisher the natural regard which all men have for 
their country, the allegiance due to your Prince by: the Jaws of 
God and of your country, nor the obedience required to your 
{piritual governours by the apoftolical rules and ancient canons, 
have any influence upon you, what is there particular in the pre- 
fent crifis to provoke or tempt this fo extraordinary an effort 
a | | of Popifh zeal? provocation there can be none on the part of 
your governours; you yourfelf acknowledge the equity and - 
moderation of the times. One would fufpect there was fome- 
thing remarkably favourable to yourcaufe at this jun@ure, which ° 
makes fuch a preparatory incitement expedient. ‘This may be 
from the late great increafe of your church in this kingdom: » 
For doubtlefs it has increafed, though I am perfuaded Iefs than 
its Partizans boaft, and fome gcod perfons fear, and fome ill- 
meaning ones pretend; which increafe may be owing partly to 
an indo'ent inattention, but certainly nothing worfe, in fome 
LI of us of the clergy, and yet not in many of them: but in a much 
, greater degree to the covert methods, in which artful emiflaries 
proceed ; engaging {imple and ignorant perfons, beyond re- 
treat, by falle affertions and fophiftical arguments, by promifes 
and bribes, before their minifters have any knowlege of the at- 
tempt. In the large parifhes of London and Weftminfter fuch 
knowlege is peculiarly difficult to procure. And further in thofe 
great citics, it may be apprehended, that much of the evil is 
owing to the imprudence of fume of the upper fort, in com- 
mitting the care of themielves and their houfeholds to foreign 
fervants of that church, who will not Jay out their ‘mafters 
money but with perfons of their own perfuafion; and take all 
other opportunities, of which they have many, for bringing ' 
over converts to it. Hence the great number of converts which 
were boafted of-in ‘the late rebellion ; but a much greater pro-' 
grefs in this -work may be juftly apprehended by the reinforce- . 
ment of labourers’ in it furnifhed; or likely to be furnifhed, by 
a fociety fo dangerous to civil governmeist, that the Princes of . 
Europe, 
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Europe, in. their own communion, are banifhing them from 
their feveral ftates ; and. we, it is. imagined, not fo prudently 
connected and attentive to our own interefts as they are, fhall 
give them fhelter in ours,’ |: 

Here Mr. Ridley enters on, a brief view of the ftrange. ori- 
gin anggeep-laid policy of the Jefuitic fociety, the favourite 
fjociety 6F Mr. Phillips ; and then finally takes leave of his an- 
tagonift, in gthe following terms. ‘ Whatever your reafons 
may be, for thus extolling the Jefuits, or what thanks foeyer 
your Popith fuperiors may give you for this wanton difturbance 
of your country, which permits you and your affociates to live 
in peace amongft them, we acknowlege the goodnefs of the 
divine permiffion,-in thus  fuffering you to awaken us froma 
forgetfulnefs of thofe corruptions and that tyranny from which 
he has thrice delivered us. Security is often fatal, and your 
‘performance is like the alarm of the rattle-fnake, which puts 
the paflenger on his guard. We might forget the controverfy 
were we not, by thete efforts, called upon to Review it. God 
permits thefe fkirmifhes to exercife us, Ieft we contract an indo- 
Jence that might deftroy us. As the idolatrous nations were 
not to be entirely confumed by the Ifraelites, lef the bea/is of the 
field fhould increafe upon them. When like attacks repeted call 
for a like defence, it would _be more nice than wife to neglect 
ufing the old weapons, only becaufe they have.been already 
fuccefsful. If thofe, which your unprovoked attack upon our 
conftitution in church and ftate has obliged me to draw forth in 
defence of both, convince yau, that the bifhop of Rome has 
no jurifdition in this realm from fcripture ; that we, holding 
the form of found words commanded by Chrift, and delivered 
by the Apoftles, under apoftolical difcipline, are members of 
the true church, however others may cut themfelves off from 
our communion: and that the additional articles in the creed of 
Pope Pius are novelties, unknown to the firft ages of Chriftia- 
nity, and which the council of Trent had no authority to im- 
poié on a church unwilling to receive them ; you willthen fee 
your obligation to /ubmit ‘yourfelf to the King as fupreme, and to 
abey the fpiritual governours of your nationa] church, who have 
the rule over you. One of us muft be guilty of fchifm: and’ 
though the infirmities of fallible men fhould make us mutually 
bear with one another, yet it behoves each of us, for hisown 
fake, to avoid the punifhment of fchifm, by a careful avoiding 
the guilt of it. This I have confcientioufly endeavoured to do 
on my part, ——s how much it concerns me: [ hope yor will 
take as much honeft pains on yours. And if we ftill continue 
to think «differently, be cad careful not to behave feditioufly, 


and God pardon the involuntary errors of either !” 
big Such 
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*.* Such of our Readers as are daheeen of a farther acquain- 
tance with Mr. Ridley’s literary prodttions, are referred to bur 
account of his life of that noble Mattyr, Dr. Nicholas’ Ridley, | 
the Proteftant bifhop of London,” btirrit for his réligtén in’the 
bigot and bloody reign of Queen Mary so begun in Gur Re 
view Vol. XKIX, a6 and cniteey inf’ Vol XXX, G 


MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For DECEMBER, 1765. 


RELIGUtOUS and ConTROVERSIAL. 


Art. 10. Pra@ical Chriftianity, illuftrated in Nine Traéts, on vae 
rious Subjects: namely,—The Neceffity of being acquainted with 
our fallen Sts ate;—A familiar Introduétion to the Knowlege of 
ourfelves ; —Helps to Self-examination ;— Rules for promoting Re 
ligtous Converfation among Chriftians ;—A familiar Catechifmy 
ar the Operations of the Holy Spirit illty frated and proved ;—Of 
Conviétion of Sin ;—An Exainination pa the Lord's Supper ;-—-A 
Leiter on the firft Queftion in the Office for the ordaining of Deas 
cons ;—A Funeral Sermon on a young Man drowned. By Samuet 
Walker, A. B. late Curate of Truro, in Cornwall. 12m0\ 


3s. Dilly. 


LL thefe traéts, except one, were printed feparately in the Author’ 3 
lifetime ; and fome of them, as the addrefs to the reader informs 
us, pafled through feveral editions, ‘ They are now, fays the Editor, 
collected into a pocket-volume, in order to preferve them from being 
Joft, and to render them the more afeful toawaken and convince finners, 
and toilead:them, by a true faith, to our Lord Jefus Chrift,. the only 
Saviour. and Redeemer, by whofe blood and righteoufnefs alone they can 
be accepted with God,’——— We have already given our Readers fufficient 
{pecimens of this Writer’s principles and manner of treating religions 
fubjeéts ;—fee our accounts of his fermons entitled The Chrifian, Rev. 
Vo]. 133—0f his Familiar Introdu&ion to the Knowlege of ourfelves, Vol. 
26; and Of his Fifty-two Sermons, Vol. 29. 





Art. 11. Letters on the Fall and Reftoration of Mankind. Addreffed. 
to all the ferious Part of every Denomination. By Stephen Penny, 


Accomptant. 8vo. ad. Briftol, ‘Printed by aa and 
fold by Baldwin in London. — 


Mr. Penny is alarmed and concerned for the fafety of orthoda Chrif- 
tianity; which he thinks will bein fome danger from the wé-wtranflation. 
of the: New'Teftament whith is adverti‘ed to be in the prefs, and {peedily 
te be publifhed, by * the celebrated Mr, Harwood.’ He’ is alfo much 
fended at the pamphlet pubdlithed. by Geo, Williams, the Dee 
‘ ire 


PoLitire al 4k 


fhire footman, entitled, 4x Attempt to reftore the Supreme Worfip, Sc. 
Fo obviate, “in fome degree, ‘the apprehended ill effeéts of this inpub2 
lithed book, and this re-publified * pamphlet, Mr. Penny has given us 
his own peculiar fancies relating to the fall, the redemption, the: trinity, 
&c. which he firft printed in a weekly news-paper, and has now col- 
jeCted into a pamphlet, with fome additions. 


* In a fecond edition, with a preface, which this Writer fuppofes te 
have been written by Mr. Harwood. 


PoLiTIcaAL and COMMERCIAL 


Art. 12. Commercial Laws, Charters and Decrees; being an au 
thentic Copy of the Privileges and Immunities which have been 

- granted at fundry Times, and on various Occafions, by the Kings of 
Portugal, in Favour of the Merchants of Great Britain; the 
whole properly attefted, and taken from the Regifter-book, by the 

' Britifo Confuls refiding at Lifbon. .4to. 48. Jones, Clifs 
ford’s-Inn. | : 


The publication of thefe commercial decrees, &c. cannot but be ac- 
ceptable to all who are concerned in the trade with Portugal, There is 
among them, a copy of the ‘ Articles of peace, alliance, and com- 
merce, concladed between the moft ferene Lorp Prorector of Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland, on the one part, and the moft ferene king. 
of Portugal, and of the Algarves, on the other.part ; dene at Weftmin- 
fter, on the 1oth of July, 1654.” This treaty, ‘like his other. tranfac- 
tions of the fame kind, does honour to Cromwell’s memory ; and fhews, 
how nobly the national reputation and intereft were fupported under his, 
fteady and vigorous adminiftration,. | ! 


Art. 13. The fecret Springs of, the late. Changes, in. the. Minifinys 
fairly explained, by.an Honeft Man. In Anfwer to the Abu 
and Mifreprefentations of a pretended Sonof Candor. ' With aw 

- Introduétory Letter to the Printer of the Public Advertifers © Bvos 
/ as. 6d. Becket and de Hondt. Seitns 


Our Readers may remember the. appearance.of one or two pamphlets, 
occafioned by a notable paper in. the Public Advertifer of Sept..5, 1765 $) 
in which the difmiffion of the /ate miniftry was freely animadverted upons 
and fome hints were thrown out, in order to account for that fudden: 
change, in a manner not fo much intended to do honour to the 
men who came in, on that occafion, as to vindicate the juft feedings and. 
refentments of aGREAT PgrsonaGe, on account of the arrogant beha-. 
viour of the former fet. 227 i 

This pamphlet contains a new edition of that paper, withthe Au-: 
thor’s own commentary upon, and défence of it; and it now. appears to. 
be the produétion of no- contemptible; though an incorreé&t pen. ‘The fpi-- 
rited Writer intimates, that he is not an author by profeffion; * that he 
was a military mai, of good repute in the army, and of great diftingtion, 
ia the world ;? and'[braving the'confequences of fach'a declaration] ‘he: 

“ etary openly: 
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openly profeffes himfelf to be @friend to the caufe of the Earl of Boe, 
He is not, however, fo blindly attached to that nobleman’s caufe, ag 
not to fee the error of his Lordfhip’s conduct, in one very material re. 
ipeét, his avowed contempt of popularity ; on which he makes the fol. 
lowing remark, thus introduced: ‘ When I wrote my letter*, as well ag 
when I faw the extract of it in print, the E of Bee had never had 
any direct nor indireét knowledge of my being one of his-advocates ; 
that long before, and ever fince, I never had the leaft intercourfe, with 
himfelf, and very, very little with any of his friends ; and that it is nota 
very long while ago, that by the means of fome of the latter, I did fend 
him very fréely my fincere opinion on his unaccountable negle&, in fuf- 
fering the people to continge in that.unjuft, unfortunate, and’ dangerous 
odium, which they had been, and were ftill daily infpired with, againft 
him, by fo much public calumny, flander, and abufe, as the.news-pa- 
pers were filled with ; and that I thought it high time, aud his duty to- 
wards his k—g and country, as well as himfelf and family, to vindicate 
his hohour and reputation, in the fame public manner as they had been 
attacked, Sate | 
¢ Whether this has had any effect upon his own mind, Fhave not been 
able to learn ; but I have fince feen.with pleafure, that there have already 
appeared in your papers, other fuch convincing juitifications of his charac. 
ter and conduét, that unlefs the public fhould read nothing but the un-. 
warranted, unfupported (though thoufand times repeated) lies, that are 
ih: own out againit him ; and prefer the falfe wit and ridicule with which 
they are kept up, to the authentic fafis and found arguments which have 
appeared in his defence, it is impoffible that the nation can {till perfilt ia, 
an’odium, founded upon nothing but deteéted and confuted flander and. 
€alumny. .The Earl has always been blamed, by many of his friends, 
from the moment he appeared’ on the ftage, for not having minded, 
enough the dangerous effects which the full {cope and impunity of fuch 
infamous, and unexampled abufe, would at. laft produce amongft the 
nerality of the people. He ought to have taken up the codgele and’ 
ft them into the hands of the ableft pen-men he could get; whether 
wolunteers or.mercenaries, for the vindication of his majefty’s confidence 
in his copnfels, as well as for the honour of government.and his own re- 
putation. He was, unfortunately.for this kingdom, too much the man 
of honour, for ufing the means and tools employed by minifters in fup- 
port of their power: he {corned too much the mean and naufeous talk 
of purchafing-*men whom he could not but defpife, at the expence of his 
fincerity,. and with favours they did not deferve. He would otherwife 
have. had .a Churchill, and a Wilkes, at his elbow, and have furnifhed 
them with materials of truth and foand politics, inftead of the {currilous: 
falfhoods, and feditious tenets, which their talents were employed in. 





He was, moreover, too.much cut out for council and cabinet, to make? 
the beft of a drawing room : his mind was too elevated for the fecondary’ _ 


views aid. functions of a minifter ; and he was too intent upon the ob- 


jects on which the prefervation and the welfare of a whole people de- 





— ee 


# Ie, feems (according to this gentleman's folemn: declarations) the: 
paper inthe Public Advertifer was not intended for the prefs, but was 


really anextrac&t of.a private letter to a friend ; and by that friend in- 
ferted in the news-paper, without the Writer's knowlege. 
: pended, 
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ded, to mind fufficiently how far his own was at flake; and what- 
hare it deferved in his attention, for the better execution of his falutary 
defigns. He wou ' otherwife have inftruéted and authorized his friends, 
fom the beginning, - publith fuch truths as he alone was poffeffed of, 
and entitled to communicate, to the ruin of falfhood, before it had made , 
fych deep and lamentable impreflions on the minds of the people. He 
would, in imitation of Mr, Pitt, not have fcrupled to difclofe whatever 
fcrets he might have thought proper, in order to inftruét the public with _ 
his motives, firf?, for refigning his public flation, and afterwards, for 
totally withdrawing his affiftance from his fucceffors, and his advice from 
his king. He would not have confided fo long in the notion, that his | 
integrity, and the purity of his intentions, with a fuitable conduct and 
deportment in his retreat, would be fufficient to withftand, and at laft 
overfet all the efforts of inveterate envy and malice: and he would not 

1 have been fo reluétant in furnifhing his friends with thofe few materials 

which they have Jat:erly thought it neceflary to extort from him; and to 
publith (as Iam offured by fome of them of undoubted veracity) without 
his knowledge or confent, not merely in vindication of 4s character, but - 
of the bigheft and facrede/? one amongtt us.’ i 

As to the Author’s explauation of the fecret /prings of the late changes 
in the miniftry, as he hath improperly expreffed it in his title-page, 
thofe who, at this time of day, may be curious of farther information, . 
we refer to the pamphlet at length. 


Art. 14. 4 Candid Review of the New Adminifiration. 8vo. 15, 
Wilkie. : 
An acrimonious anfwer to a pamphlet, entitled, The Merits of the 
New Adminiftration, mentioned in our Review for September. The 
prefent anti-minilterial Writer affe&s the moft fovereign contempt of the 
gentlemen now in power; whole removal he confiders as ‘ the firft ftep 
to our fafety :'—but, by the way, he has not fhewn what degree of dane 
ger we are threatened with, fhould. they continue in the places they now 
fill;—and that they will continue, there is now very little room to enter- 
tain even the fmalleft doubt. 





Art. 15. 4 Vindication of the Miniftry’s Acceptance of the Admini-" 
Jtration ; with an Expofition of the real Motives fa noble Lord’s 
declining it. ‘In Anfwer to’A Letter from a Son of Candor to 
the Public Advertiter. With a‘Propofal to eftablifh the Public 
Tranquillity, to the Satisfaétion of all Parties. Ina Letter from. 
a Citizen to his Friend in the Country. 8vo. as. Coote, 


In this anfwer to the Princip/es of the late Changes, Fc. the Author, 
undertakes a great deal, and performs little. He is an indifferent writer, 
and his attempts at pleafantry are coarfe and awkward. His manner of . 
accounting for Lord Temple's declining to embark in the ftate veffel, 
are no better than mere cavils againft what was faid on that fubje&t by © 
the author of the Principtes*: who, perhaps, is equally cut of the 
fecret, In thort, it is happy for the prefent miniftry, that their perma- 
nency does not depend on the abilities of their literary advocates, 


/ — 


* “See Review for the laft month, p. 399, 





Art. 16, 
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tr 
Art. 10. 4. Free axd Candid Addrefs to. the Right Hon. Wilting, f 
Pitt, on the profent Poflure of Affairs, both at home and abroad, ; 

_ Folio. .6d., Cooke. 


{ 

‘Mr. Pitt is here warmly folicited, in the name of ‘ the difnterefted and ) 
truly Joyal fubjeéts of Great Britain, in Europe, Afia, Africa, and America? t 
to réfume the reins of adminiftration. The Author appears to be of opi. : 
nion, that nothing lefs than the influence and credit of this preat Gas. f 


moher can reftore our diferder’d national affairs to that hopeful and prof- ¢ 
pérous ftare in which they were, at the time of that minifter’s retire. : 
ment, particularly in regard to the difcord which hath unhappily broke 
opt, in the American colonies. We troft, however, that this is'a mif. ‘ 
take; and that means will be found to reftore the wonted harmony. be. 
tween, the mother and her children, whether Mr. P, doth or doth not. 
chufe to ‘ refume the feals,’—as it is here exprefled,—with too little re- ' 
{pec to the dignity of the crown, 


Art. 17. The Grievances of the American Colonies candidly examined, 
Printed by Authority, at Providence in Rhode-Ifland. Lona | | 
don, re-printed. 8vo. 1s. Almon. | 


A-modeft yet pathetic recital of the hardfhips laid on our American 
brethren, by ‘ an act, limiting, reftri€ting, and burthening the trade of 
the colonies,—as alfo for greatly enlarging the power and jurifdiction of 
the courtsof admiralty in the colonies,—and likewife eftablifhing, by 
another A&, certain ftamp-dutiés..———Much hath been faid in segard- 
to the laft-mentioned act; but, perhaps that for enlarging the power of 
the admiralty-courts, (though it-will be lefs generally felt) is not of a 
lefs grievous nature ; if we may depend on the account here given of 
the hardfhips which individuals may experience, fromthe natural ten- 
dency of an a&t which will let loofe-upon the people, a {warm of thofe 
worft of vermin Inror'mers for the fake of the reward: wretches who 
have been the peft:of every fociety, and the curfe of every country which 
they have infefted. i | | iy 





Art. 18, A Letter to.a Member. of Parliament, wherein the Power 
Of the Britifh Legiflature, and the Cafe of the Colonifts, are briefly 
‘ and.impartially canfidered, 8v0. 1s. Flexney. . 


- The,fenfible writer of this letter, endeavours to prove, that, ‘point 
ef daw, the, colopifts are bound to ‘pay obedience to every act of the par- 
iament of Great Britain, avterein they are expre/sly named. He confi- 
ders the extent and diffufivenefs of parliamentary jurifdiction, through- 
out-all the Britifh dominions ; he adverts to that chain of connexion and 
dependance which‘ has ever fubfifted between the mother countries and’ 
colonies of ancient and moderh times ; he examines the plea of non-ré- 
prefentation, fo much*urged”by thé advocates for our North American 
cajonies, in regard’ to:théir oppofition to the ftamp-act ; and he moot 

concludes, thatthe legiflature hath done nothing but what it had fu 
and conftitutional power to do: confequently, that the colonifts, by hav- 
ing denied and refitted: this powet, have been * hartied-into a conduct, 
tin&tured with an offence, bordering too nearly vpon the work = of 
treaion 5 
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treafon ;—-a treafon againft the flate,’——-So far, as to Law, With re- 
fpeat to Poticy, the Author is clearly on the other fide of the queftion.. 
He condemns the ftamp-aét, as one-of the worft mealures of the Jere 
winifry ; ° a fatal addition to the blunders of their aries: predecef- 
fors, the peace-makers ? and he fpeaks with the higheft refentment of, 
‘that plan, of policy which aims at, the attainment of an end, at the fame 
time that it profcribes the means y-——‘ the exaétion of a payment it 
mouey, when the moft effectual minifterial ftratagems had been purlued, 
fo incapacitate the colonifts from getting any*,’ He conceives hopes, haw~ 
ever, that the prefent adminiftration will apply themlelves. diligently to 
the removal of alf our inteftine troubles and perplexities; and that 
‘however arduous and difcouraging their predeceflors in office may have 
contrived to render this,duty, yet they will enter upon this great work, 
sifured of the hearty concurrence and co-operation of all good men.’— 
We fincerely believe all good men will concur in withing and hoping that 
our Author's expectations may not be difappointed, 


* This alludes to what our Author calls, the ‘ degrading the Britifh 
navy into fmuggling cutters and pirates upon our own commerce ;” and 
depriving the colonifts of the * enjoyment and profecation of a trade, 
not only lucrative to themfelves, but in which the whole traffic of this 
kingdom is deeply and effentially interwoven.’ 


Art. 19. The Neceffity of repaaling the American: Stampa. demmn- 
ftrated:, Or, a Proof that Great Britain muft. be injured by that 
Ac. Ina Letter to a Member of the Britifh Houfe of Com- 


mons. 8vo. rs. Almon. 


~ This is one of the moft.confiderable publications on. the fubje& of the 
prefent difagreeable fituation of affairs in our North-American.colonies > 
and contains, indeed, more. information than ali the reft. put. together. 
Among other important particulars, the very, ingenious. and {pirited 
Author thus takes notice of the-popular affertion,, ‘ that: the. colonies, 
are {aid to be greatly in our debt, for the blood and treafure we have, 
{pent on their account, duting the, late. war’ that. we may. be: able. to, 
form a proper judgment-on this fubject, it will, fays-he, be neceflary to, 
review the caufe and event of that war: the fa&s are thefe: ‘ Oun 
North-American colonies, fays he, are extended along, the’ fhere neas, 
2000 miles, and backward not 200.miles, upon anj average: the limits. 
of thefe colonies are fixed by charter, and feveral of thenvare already full, 
though not very thick fettled. An immeafurable territory lies behind: 
thefe colonies, which is not theirs, nor’ did they ever claim.it;.their, 
chartér gave them no pretenfions to futh a claim: it is the territory of; 
Great Britain, never yet located, nor granted to any particular fubject. 
It was natural to fuppofe and expéa, that as foon'as the bounds of her pre- 
fent colonies weré all peopled, fhe:would alfo divide this- wildernefs intd& 
other colonies, which. might beeome-a new, fourge of riches and power. 
But the French had perfidiopfly furrounded our prefent colonies by.a 
chain’ of forts, and thereby maft have cat off all hopés of future in-, 
creafe to our dominions : in this cafe it was the intereft of Great Britain, 
it was abfolutely neceffary for her to remove the French ; and removed, 
they were, by a glorious and fuccefsfal confli@; bur did the —— 
3 alone 
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alone bleed during that war, or did they alone’ bear the expence? No. 
Sir, brave and generous as the Britons were, the colonifts have not been 
a whit behind them. 

* A fingle colony which was planted about ninety years ago, paid 
near half a million towards the general expence: the four New- 5 
colonies alone raifed and fupported 20,000 men per annum, and it ap. 
a from good evidence, that they. loft near 30,000 men during XB 
ervice. In general, this war has made fuch havock from one end to the 
other of our infant colonies, that the flower of their youth are deftroyed, 
and the furvivors loaded with taxes, to pay the debts which were then 
contracted. In return for this profufion of blood, our colonifts have ob. 
tained the fecurity of their prefent eftates; they have alfo acquired per. 
} ee honour to the Britifh arms, and ‘a vaft addition of empire to the 

ingdom, whofe fubjects they are. But all thefe acquifitions being 
chiefly imaginary, can never help them to pay greater taxes than’ for- 
merly; and I confefs, it does not appear that they have made any other 
acquifitions. It is true, that feveral French and Spanith colonies are 
added to our dominions upon the continent, together with a vait extent 
of wildernefs, but that is nothing to the prefent colonifts: their land is 
decreafed, and not increafed in value by thefe additions, and their trade 
is worfe inftead of better ; for the more land is to be purchafed on the 
continent, fo much the lefs will any purchafer give for what is now oc- 
cupied ; the greater poffeflions we have on the continent of North Ame. 
rica, and the greater quantity of indigo, rice, tobacco, hemp, flax, fur, 
and timber that are thence imported, fo much lefs muft each colony gain 
by her trade in. thefe articles, and thefe are the commodities with which 
they pay their.taxes... Who then have been gainers by our late war in 
America ? The anfwer is plain, Great Britain has gained exceedingly.’ 

There are many other particulars, of great curiofity, as well as im- 
portance, in this very valuable tra& ; to which we mutt refer our Readers 
for farther-fatisfa€tion. The fum and conclufion of the Author’s whole 
chain of reafoning is this: ‘ that our Englifh fubjeéts on the continent 
of America are very little in our debt.—That if the debt were much 
greater, we fhould recover no part of it by the late ftamp-act ; on the 
contrary,—that we fhall lofe; inftead of gaining by that tax, becaufe the 
colonifts being univerfally difcontent, not without fome. appearance of 
reafon, will no longer confume our manufactures, and even though 

were defirous of confuming them as formerly, they cannot poffibly 
pay for them under fo heavy a tax, but whatever fums we receive in the 
way of tax, we fhall lofe at leaft as much in the way of trade, and with 
this immenfe lofs of trade we fhall fuftain a fimilar lof of our beft fub- 
jets. Therefore repealing the famp-a& is the moft probable way of fe- 
curing the ftrength, and increafing the riches of Great Britain and Ame- 
rica.” 
: PoETICAL. 


Art. 20. Pollio, an Elegiac Ode, written in the Wood near R— 
Cafile, 1762. 4to. 1s. ‘T, Payne. 
There is genuine enthufiafm, vigour of thought, and natural expref- 
fion in this little poem, which is a tribute to the Author’s brother. 
_ The defcription of the caftle, that is a principal obje&t in the fcenes, 
has dignity and characteriftic propriety : i ‘ 
, 6 
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_ High o’er the pines that with their darkening fhade 
Sarrouhd yon craggy bank, the caftle rears 
Its crumbling turrets: ftill its towery head 
A warlike mien, a fallen grandeur wears. 


So mid the fnow, of age, a beaftful air 
Stull on the war-worn veteran’s brow attends ; 
, Still.his big bones his. youthful prime declare, 
Though, trembling o’er.the feeble crutch, he bends. 


Wild round the gates the dufky wal].flowers creep, “ 
Where oft the knights the beauteous dames have led ; 
' Gone is the bower, the grot.a ruin’d heap, 
Where bays and ivy 'o’er the fragments fpread. 
Thefe, and every other obje& in thofe retreats, where the Author bad ex- 
perienced with his.brother the happy amufements of young Simplicity, 
naturally renew his grief and complaints for his lofs, which, indeed, ap- 
pear by no means unreafonable, when we are told of this brother, that 
Him with her pureft flames the Mufe endow'd, 
Flames never.to th’ illiberal thought allied ; 
The facred fifters led where\Virtue glow’d: . 
In all her charms; he faw; he felt, and. died. 


Nervous, and elegant both in the fentiment and expreffion!—There is; 
likewife, confiderable merit-in the following ftanzas: 
How. dreary.is the gulph, how. dark, how void, 
The tracklefs fhores that never were repaft! ~_ 
Dread feparation !’ on the depth untried | . 
Hope faulters, and the foul recoils aghaft. - 4 
Wide round the fpacious heaven I caft my eyes. 5... - 
And fhall thefe ftars glow with immortal fire, 
Still fhine the //e/e/; glories of the tkies, 
And could thy bright, thy trvinc foul expire? - 


Far be the thought—the pleafures moft fublime, 
The glow of friendfhip, dnd’ the virtuous tear, 
The towering with that icorns the bounds of time, 

Chill’d in this vale of death, but languifh here, 
So plant the vine on Norway’s wintry land, : 
The languid ftranger feebly buds and dies : 
Yet there’s a clime where virtue fhall expand. . 
With godlike ftrength,’ berieath her native fkies. 


The lonely fhepherd on the mountain’s fide, 
With patience waits the rofy-opening day ; 

The mariner ‘at midnight’s darkfome tide ; 
With chearful hope expects the morning ray. 


. Thus I, on life’s ftorm-beaten ocean toft, 
In mental vifion view the happy fhore, 
parr Where Pollio beckons to the peaceful coaft, 
Where Fate and Death divide the friends no:more. 


This Poem was printed at the-Clarendon prefs in Oxford, and is, 
therefore, probably the produétion of fome gendeman of that univerfity. 


¥:. L : Art. 21. 
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Art. 21. The Scourge, a Satire. PartI. gto. 15, 6a. Almor, 


The Author fets out with lamenting the death of Canegbil who, he 
tells us, left him Ais SCouRéE, asa legacy} and he feems determined 
not to let it lie unemployed : Bae whether che lath will Be plied with 
all its wonted force, this fpecimen, alone, will Hot; perhaps, enable 
the Reader abfolutely to determine: Yet this We niay ventare to pro- 
nounce, that the /iving dop niay at ledit prove a3 térriblé as the dead lion. 
The prefent obje&ts of the Author’s poétic fury, aré the gtrat hen whofe 
names are numbered among the outs3: while, on thé other hand, his pa- 
negyrics are lavifhed on the én#s; but, asa {pecimen, we fhall dive fome 
lines from the Satirift’s account of himfelf : 
*~famaMan, = = 7” | 
Born * a ftaunch Whig, and bred on Freedoms plawt ; 
1 love my King, his realms would die to fave, 
But hate a Tyrant, and defpife a Slave. 


Blunt if my manners, fimple in my fenfe, 
I like plain dealing, and abhor pretence ; 
I never ftoop to irony, zor J, 
For I’m no Joker, and I bate a Lye ; 
I can’t, not ev’n in jeft, turn white to black ; 
I gall a Spade a Spade, and Hid/a Quack, 
Fobnfon a Penfioner, the Home a Scot, - 
George a young King, and Bute—I well know what. 
I’m much too dull for metaphor, or trope, 
But think of S when I fee a rope ; 
If Ranger talks of wedded dames made Punks, 
The namie, that firft occurs to me, is D——. 
Lo! two clench'd fifts, which each a purfe contain ! 
Bullface the Bruifer rufhes on my brain ; 
If W— is ndm’d, I fay, perhaps I_vear, 
That certain ears fhould not be where they are ; 
But if the name be Smuoilezz’s, or Shebbraré’s, 
I only ftroke my facé, ahd feratch my ears,——— 
I cannot think, be who'will out or in, 
To drink the Glorious Memory is a fin ; 
Or, having no great faith in Right divine, 
To add, Confufion to the Stwart Lint, . 
Accurfed’ Race! whom Heav’n, in direft rage, 
Call’d up from hell, to plague an impious age ; 
And fuffer’d, fpite of groaning Albion’s tears 
To wield their iron rod an hundred years 5. 
O! may they ne'er revifit Britain’s fhore, .., . , 
But Brunfwick reign till ‘Time thall be no more ! 
Perhaps it will be deemed no great compliment to this Author, to fay 
that he poffefles more than Churchill’s Harmony ; we with we could 


—_ 














* Born’a whig! indeed!—fome philofophérs might, perhaps, dif 
pare this fac& with our Author; but, certainly, every gentleman knows 
eft'how he canie by his own principles, 
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fay as much with regard to that vivacity of fentiment and ftrength of ex- 


preflion, Which ferved to compentate for all the defects of Churchill’s 
numbers. 


THEATRICAL. 


Art. 22. The Summer’s Tale. A Comedy of Three Ads. As it is 


performed at the Theatre-Royal in Covent-Garden. 8vo, 
1s. 6d. Dodfley. Soy Ce Pie AM, - ti 


To enter on a formal examen of the fing-fong ftage-trifles which have 
lately come into vogue among us, would be finking beneath the dignity 
of criicifm. This performance may take rank with the reft of the 
kind. There are fome things in the dialogue part, which may be en- 
dured; others, that are abfurd enough ; and a few that are intolerable 
for their indelicacy : fuch as a footman’s finging his mafter a fong, to 
prompt him to ravifh * his miftrefs; and another character coming in, 
{weating, pulling off his wig, and wiping his head, before the audience. 
As to the fongs, the fame may nearly be faid of them: fome are pafl- 
able, and others very indifferent, indeed ! With regard to the mufie, 
we have not heard it; but we obferve the names of the greatett matters, 
in the lift of compofers.——-T hat the Author, however, may not accufe 
us of ill-nature, we fhall felec&t one or two of fuch as we take to be his 
beft-written airs ; 





AIR Il. [Boyce.} 


See how the genial god of day 

Salutes the warm, the blufhing year ; 
Chear’d by his beams, how bright, how gay 
The fields, the groves, the flowers appear! 


And hark! in yonder vocal bower 
The turtle plies his amorous theme, 

: All nature owns love’s mighty power, 
And deeply drinks the quickening beam, 


And, tell me, do thefe fcenes impart 
No friendly warmth to thee alone ? 

Wilt thou nor give me back my heart, 

Nor yet repay me with thine own? 


Ah! why wou’d Nature make thee fair, 
And not difpofe thee to be kind ? 

‘To love, alas! is to defpair, 

And not to love, is to be blind. 


, 
Gnas ato “: canal 





* Not quite fo rough/y exprefied, indeed ;—the following couplet is 
the paflage alluded to: 


If the damfel confents, take her ftrait in the mood, 
Ifnot, gently force her, ’tis all for her good. 


Reve Dec. 1765 Kk AIR 
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AIR XXVII, [Arne.} 
From clime to clime 
Let others run 3; 
From rifing to the fetting fun ; 
To kill uneafy time : 
With giddy trembling hafte, 
Let the vain creatures fly, 
To fearch for dear variety, 
And-catchefhort gleams of fluétuating tafte, 
Fixt to my native fpot, 
With eafe and plenty crown’d, 
Content I look around, 
Nor afk of heaven a fairer lor. 
No vineyards here demand my care, 
No fpicy gales perfume the air, 
O citron groves arife ; 
The rugged foil, 
Hardly obedient to the peafant’s tol, 
Such foft luxuriance denies, 
Yet Nature with maternal hand 
A nobler dower has given ; 
Valour, the birthright of the land, 
And liberty, the choiceft gift of heaven. 


4 


Perhaps, after all, the fort of Rafe above hinted at, means no more 
than a gentle force upon the lady, to make her pronounce the kind mo- 
nofyllable yes. If fo, we afk the Author’s pardon for putting fo rough a 
conitruiion on the paffage cited in the Nore.— But let the Reader judge 
between us. 

NoveEts. 


Art. 23. The Female Adventurers. 12mo. 2 Vols. 5s. Folingfby. 


Tt is eafy to perceive, through the difguife of a very bad tranflation, 
that the original of this little French romance is not deftitute of merit. 
There is nature in it; and the fentiments, had they been exprefled in 
good Englifh, might have fecured the work from that contempt into ~ 
which it muft inevitably fink, in the opinion of thofe few novel-readers 
who are competent judges of what they read, 


Art. 24. The Wanderer; or, Memoirs of Charles Searle, Efq; 
conta.ning his Adventures by Sea and Land, wtth many remarkable 
Charaéters and interefting Situations in real Life; and a Variety 
of furprifing Incidents. 12mo. 2 Vols. 6s: Lownds. 


The reader who accompanies this wanderer, in his various peregrie 
nations, will be conduéied through adventures which never could have 
. happened, and brought into ‘ fituations in real life’ which are to the 
higheft degree unnatural and improbable, if not utterly impoflible, For 
the, reft,— thefe memoirs are not very ill-written. The charaéters, fuch 
as they are, are numerous, and a world of bufinefs is to be difpatched, 
before we arrive at the con lufion : wherein, according to the cuftom, the 
heroes and heroines are brought before the parfon ; who having faid 
ms the fupper comes in; then every body goes to bed; and fo good 
aigat! 


Art. 2 5: 
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Art. 25. Lhe Novellift, or Tea-table Mifcellany ; containing ihe 
elec? Novels of Dr. Croxall: With other polite Tales, and Pieces 
of modern Entertainment. 12mo. 2 Vols, 6s. Lownds, 


To a feleétion from the well-known fet of Novels publithed by the 
late ingenious Dr. Croxall, the prefent Editor hath added fome tales, 
&c. borrowed from the authors of the Rambler and the Adventurer ; 
and alfo from a variety of other modern writers: the wholé forming a 
very entertaining Mifcellany, for young readers. 


MiscELLANEOUS, 
Art. 26. 4 Treatife of Agriculture. The fecond Edition, with large 
Additions and Amendments. By Adam Dickfon, A. M. Mi- 
nifter at Dunfe. vo. 6s. Edinburgh, Kincaid. Sold by 


Longman in London. 


In our Twenty-eighth Vol. (p. 119 feq.) we gave fome account of 
the firft edition of this judicious treatife; which was then (1763) pub- 
lifhed without the Author’s name.-——In this 2d edition, Mr. Dic fon 
hath inferted feveral additions and illuftrations, both in the text and 
notes; and the laft chapter of Book II, which treats of wheel-carriages, 


is entirely new. 


Art. 27. 4 Dialogue concerning the Subjection of Women to their 


Hufbands. Publifbed for the Benefit of all his Majefty’s Married 
Subjes, in Great Britain, Ireland, and the Dominions thereunto 


belonging and appertaining. In which ts interfperfed, fome Obfer- 
vations on Gourtfhip, for the Ufe of the Batchelors. By a Friend 
to the Ladies.—Morro. ‘* He fent Letters into all the King’s 
¢ Provinces, into every Province acccrding to the Writing thereof, 
“¢ and to every People after their Language, that every Man fhould 
“ bear Rule in bis own Houfe.” Efth. 8vo. 6d. Wilkie. 


From the motto to this pamphlet, the Reader will naturally infer 
which way the Author would determine the queflion concerning the do- 
minion univerfally claimed by hafbands over their wives. Neverthelefs, 
as all general rules are liable to exceptions, we are not to make this rule 
abfolute, as the lawyers fay ; for there are fuppofable cafes in which it 
would be the highett abfardity, and of ruinous confequence to many fa- 
milies, were the fenfibie and capable wife, to fubmit implicitly to the 
mif-rule, and weak or wicked condutt of a foolifh or worthlefs hufband, 
- all fuch cafes, however, a prudent woman will take Mr. Pope’s 

int, ° 
And if fhe rules him, never ews fhe rules. | 

We have, indeed, fo good an opinion of the fair fex, that we entirely 
acquiefce in the fentiments of Mr, Freeman, one of the interlocutor’ in 
this dialogue ; where he obferves, that ‘ it is not zafure, but the une 
manly . irrefolute condu& of the men themfelves, in the government 
of their families, which is the principal cavfe of the improper behaviour 
of the generality of married women.’ And he very fenfibly adds, that 
* the abfurd behaviour of men to women previous to marriage, con'ri- 

Kk 2 buies 
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butes much towards making them afterwards fo ungovernable. © A may 
feldom approaches the woman to whom he intends to make love, but 
with the moit fervile complaifance. He is not only her fervant, bat her 
flave. He is obedient to her nod, and lives upon her fmiles.. And can 
any man rationally expect, that the woman to whom he thus behaves, 
will ever make him a dutiful and obedient wife? ** Lovers (fays Of. 
borne) place like ftupid idolaters, divinity in a filly creature, fet by the 
inflitutes of nature in a far inferior clafs of perfection, to that which 
makes it his bufine{s to worfhip and adore it ; rendering thereby him 
fubje& to flavery that was bors free, and her to command, who ought 
in righter reafon to ferve and obey.” A woman muft undoubtedly think it 
very ftrange, that the man whofe former behaviour toher was chara@terized 
by nothing but fubmiffion, and the mot undiftinguifhing complaifance, 
fhould afterwards pretend to aflume any fort of authority over her, or to 
controul her aétions, And what adds to the abfurdity of that fort of be- 
haviour, which is generally made ufe of in courtfhip, is, that itis by no 
means the beft way for a man to recommend himfelf to a woman of 
fenfe, or indeed even to the generality of them. They may like the 
adoration that is paid to them, but they defpife thofe who make ofe of 
it; at leaft, they undoubtedly efteem them lefs, than if their behaviour 
had in it more manlinefs and dignity. It has been faid, that wo- 
men prefer fools and coxcombs to men of fenfe; but in this -remark, 
the women, I believe, have not jufticedone them, At Jeaft, it appears 
only to be true of thofe men of fenfe, whofe feverity of manners makes 
them abfolutely deftitute of any of the arts of pleafing, Let a man of 
fenfe, who is at the fame time a mafler of fome addrefs, (which the cha- 
racter of a man of fenfe furely does not exclude, though it does not ne- 
ceffarily include it) pay his addrefies, as the phrafe is, to a woman, 
without the leaft fervility, and only with that manly complaifance and 
tendernefs, which an amiable woman will naturally infpire in a man; 
and let his whole bebav our be free, fincere, fenfible, and manly; and 
I will venture to afiert, that any woman (if fhe were not more deficient 
in point of underftandire than the ¢cenerality of women are) weuld fre- 
fer him totwenty fawning feps who might happen to be his rivals. 
Women are, in faét, fo far from being fond of men of a foft complying 
temper, that they do, generally, rather prefer thofe, who either by na- 
tural temper, or by the particvlar prevailing manners of their profeflion, 
are characterifed even by a blunt freedom of behaviour, And furely 
thefe are not the men whom they can reafonably expect to make the 
moft pliant hufbands,’ 

We have obferved feveral other ferfible remarks in this little. tract; 
but, on the whole, the fubje@ is but flightly difcuffed; and the queftion 
is not abfolucely and clearly decided at laft. = 






















































































Art. 28. in Effay towards efcblifbing a Standard for an elegant qnd 

uniform Pronunciation of the Englifh Language, thrcughout’ the 

Britifh Deminiens, as praélifed by the moft learned and polite 

’ Speakers. A Work entirely new ; and whereby every one. can be 
| bis own private Teacher. Defigned for the Ufe of Schecls, andof 
Foreigners as well as Natives; efpecially fuch whofe Profeffins 


engage 
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-. engage them to fpeak in Public. By James Buchanan, Author 
of the Britifh Grammar, &c.. 8vo. 5s. Dilly. 


‘’ This effay confifts of a vocabulary of Englith words, printed in double 
columns ; the one containing the words fpelt as they are ufually written, 
and the other, {pelt in fuch a manner, as the Author conceives may 
direct the Reader to the true pronunciation of them. Againft 
the plan itfelf, we object, fr/?, that the falfe mode of orthography here 
ufed to facilitate the pronunciation will be apt to vitiate the learner’s 
ariting* our language, more than it will improve his /peaking it : /econdly, 
that foreigners and others, who have not a thorough knowledge of the 
found of our vowelsin the fyllables of different words, cannot poflibly 
receive any benefit by fuch a prepoflerous mode of fpelling: and /a/tly, 
that, fuppofing neither of the former objections exifted, Mr. Buchanan 
himfelf does not appear to underftand how Englifh is pronounced by 
polite or juft fpeakers. Let our Readers judge, from the following 
{pecimens : 

¢ We name the vowels a, @, 7, ¢, uy, by their long founds, thus, ai, 
ge, dwee, 0, eu, wy: Awee, rapidly pronounced, is the long found of 
[i], Or as we pronounce the pronoun J,’ + 

« A paffes into the found of fhort 7 in many words, as marthal, filial, 
human, village, logician, &c. denoted mar/bil, filyil, hetimin, villidh, 
)i-jec/bin, &c,’ f - 
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¢ Of Terminations, and how denoted. 








able zh] commenduble himmindibl 
age 1a{b ufage euxialh 

ance infs abundance abiindinfs 

es is Or ix% places, teaches plaifsis, teet/biz 
eth ith judgeth judith 

cle Al uncle inkl 





* For it is obfervable that we acquire, and retain, our orthography 
by the eye, and not by the ear. Thus, in a hurry, we fometimes /ee 
that a word is {pelt wrong, though we cannot, without fome conjidera- 
tion, difcover in what particular letter the fault lies, 


+ Awee!—What Englifh, or indeed any French, Dutch, or othe 
foreign reader, would ever difcover the true pronunciation of the pro- 
noun I, by fuch a mode of fpelling ?———This is certain, that a common 
porter about St. James’s would think that awee was a good rhime for 
the pay of an Edinburgh porter, viz. a bawdbee ; but he would as foon 
re an halfpenny for a fhilling, as admit that awee could ever ftand 
or I, 


t @ good fpeaker, though he had given into this abfurd way of 
teaching, would have written thefe words thus, mar-/eal, fil-t-il, hie 


Wun, ben, - K-n-k 
Art. 29. 
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Art. 29. 4 Differtation upon the Chronological Difficulties, imputed 
to the Mofaic Hiftory, from the Birth to the Death of Faced, By 
William Skinner, M. A.. Vicar of Bofbury in Herefordthire, 
4to. 2s. Baldwin, 


Whoever reads the book of Genefis with attention, will find himfelf 
frequently embarraffed with apparent anachronifms ; a full explication of 
which he wi!l in vain feck for in any of the commentators whom wé 
have confilted. ‘The Author of this differtation has endeavoured t6 
clear up thefe in a manner which appears to us in a great meafure new: 
and thofe, to whom the fubject is fafficiently interéfting, will not think 
their time loft in a careful perufal of what he has written. ee 

Mr, Skinner obferves, that critics have generally agreed upon two con- 
clufions, as certainly deducible from the patriarchal! hifory recorded in 
Genefis ; viz. firft, that Jacob lived only twenty years in Mefopotamia: 
and ‘fecondly, that Judah's marriage with the daughter of Shuah was pof- 
terior to Jacob’s return to Canaan. Our Author enumerates no lefs than 
fourteen confiderable difficulties, which neceffarily follow from thefe 
conclufions; difficulties which would be efteemed even abfurdities in any 
other book. All thefe he thinks may be fairly folved by fuppofing, in 
contradiftion to the above conclufions, that Jacob lived feveral years at, 
or near Haran, befide the twenty that he ferved Laban for his daugh- - 
ters, and a fhare of his cattle ; and likewife, that Judah married, while 
his father lived in Haran. He endeavours to fhew thefe fuppofitions to 
be well founded, and attempts to reconcile thofe paflages of {cripture, 
which might appear either direlly, or in their confequences, inconfiftent 
with them. ‘His folutians are for the moft part ingenious ; but we can- 
not think he has given a fatisfaftory anfwer to all the objections to which 
his fcheme is Jiable, without a very extenfive application of a remark 
he has made in his firft fe€tion, the general truth of which we are not 
difpofed to contravert, viz. ‘ That the facred hiftorian does by no means 
ftudy to be minutely accurate; that he makes ufe of. round or decimal 
numbers much more frequently than they naturally occur in the common 
courie of events ; that manv ef the chapters or feéttons are a kind of pa- 
renthefes, or epifedes ; and that an exaét chronojogical order is nog at 
all aimed at.?- One example out of many the Author has mentioned in 
a note, vid. Gen. 35. where Benjamin is reckoned amcng the fons born 
to Jacob in Padan-aram, though it appears in the very fame chapter 
that he was born near Bethlehem in Canaan. | 
_ Upon the whole, the fetthing difputed points in antient chronology is 
a fubje& fo dry and unentertaining, that few of our Readers would 
thank ue for giving a more patticular account of this differtation; which 
is however a fenfible and judicious performance, We therefore refer 
thofe, who are cefirous of a farther acquaintance with Mr. Skinner's 
treatife, to the traét. itfelf; wherein the Auther has delivered his opt+ 
nions with proper modefty, and expreffed his fentiments with concifenefs 


and perfpicuity. ye § : 
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_, Art. Geammatical Obfervations on the Englifp Language, draws 
4. : Milarly with a View to Praégice. By the Rev. Mr. 
lemi 


ng. 412mo. 2s, bound. Robfon. 
4 We 
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We are told, -by the Rev. Mr. Fleming, that “one reafon perhaps 
why, in the general method of education, fo little attention is paid to 
the Eagljb language, is the wantofa proper Introdsien t0 it; a book 
{o accommodated, both in fize and fubftance, to the ordinary bafinefs 
of iaftru€tion, as not to give too much. trouble to the'teacher, or to the 
youth under. his cate.’=—-We do not pretend, indeed, forour parts, to 
jadge how little trouble in the ordinary bulinefs of inftrugtion the teacher 
may chufe to take himfelf, or how much’ he may lay upon his pupil ; 
but we own that we thought Dr, Lowth’s little tract extremely welt 
calculated both for the one and the other. Bat fuppofitrg that the pub- 
lic demand may fufficiently encourage the labours of different writers; 
equally well calculated for the general pood, we ‘cannot beftow any 

t commendations on thofe of Mr, Fleming ; who is, in our opinion, ¢ 
much too indifferent a grammarian himfelf to take upon him to inftgué ‘as 
others. ‘This Author, indeed, hath many good obfervations in common | 

with other writers on the fame fubject ; but yet he is frequently mif- 
| taken, either in the implicit adoption of the miftakes of preceding gram- 
marians, or mifapprehenfions of his own.——-To mention only one or 
‘two inftances, in his dire€tions concerning the ufe of participles. . 
‘ Participles, fays Mr. Fleming, are ufed as adjecives to fubltantives,? ' 
Among other examples of this, he quotes the following ; 


Lhe fwailow twittering from the frawe-built foed—— 
—He finiled to fee the philofopher thus employed. 
Now both thefe examples are falfe ; the a@ive participle in the firft line, 


and the pafive one in the fecond, being not here ufed as adjegtives; but 
retaining in both their verbal quality as participles, 


Again, in the exemplification of the ufe of participles as /ubfantives 
te adjectives, he brings the following inftances ; oe 
I fee no reafon for your being afflicted. . 


Here being afffiZed is {uppofed to be a noun fubftantive. Mr. Fleming 
‘however fhould have obferved that the particles @ or-the, before i- 
ciples thus ufed, are abfolutely neceflary to entitle them to the denomi- 


nation of fubftantives. Ke n- kh 
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1. A Strong Tower ; or the Saint’s Refuge.—Oceafioned by 
the Death of the Rev. Mr. Daniel Whitewood; of Portimouth 
Common,. who departed this Life the 26th of Auguft, 1765. 
Preached on the Common, Portfmouth. By Samuel Meadows, ty 
Keith, &c. ee ree 

2. On the Death of his late R. H. William D,.of Cumber- 
Jand, By F. Webb.  Kearfy. o*- Bey fh etre 

3- On the fame Subje&, at St. Thomas’s, Southwark, and 
at the Evening Lecture in Hanover-Street, Long-Acre.. By 
C. Corbyn. Young. — ees, 
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‘recommended the faid Remarks, 
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4# On the fame Subje&, by Benjamin Wallin. Buckland. 

§- Reflections on the Death of a Prince and a great praia 
Taunton, Nov. 10. on the Death of his R. H..the D. of C 
By Jofhua Toulmin. Young. : 3 

6. At St. Andrew’s, Holbourn, April 18th 1765, on the Ans 
niverfary Meeting of the Governors of the Smail-pox Hofpital, 
By Richard Eyre, D. D. Reétor of Brightwalton, ' Berks, 

oodfall, ; 

7. Before his. Excellency Francis Bernard, Efq; Governor, 
the Hon. his Majefty’s Council,.and the Hon. Houfe. of.Re- 
prefentatives of the Province of Maflachufet’s-bay in New. 
England,.May 2@, 1765, being the Anniverfary for the Elec. 
tion of his Majefty’s Council for the Province. By Andrew 
Eliot, A. M. Paftor of a Church in Bofton.” London re-printed; 
by Meres. : 

«"« Contains a very fenfible view of the duties and qualifi- 
cations of rulers, on the one part, and, on the other, of the 
people’s duty to their govefnors.—If we may form a judgment 
of the preacher. from his difcou:fe, he is doubtlefs a good Chrif- 
tian, a worthy paftor, and a true patriot. © 

8. De Artibus et Doétrinis, quibus Theologia Studiofos erudiri 

tet. —Concio ad Clerum habita Cantabrigie in Ecclef. 8. Maria 
rid. Term. poft Feft. 8. Michael. 1765. Beecroft. if 


2 
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We recommend the perufal of this fhort, but judicious mn 
courfe, to thofe ftudents of divinity, if any fuch there are, who, 
_ think that a very moderate fhare of knowledge and learning is 


fufficient to’ enable them to difcharge the paftoral office with 
credit and ufefulnefs. 
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abner -H CoRRESPONDENCE, 
‘THE obliging letter from Dr. Luzac, of Leyden, carti¢'re- 
g 


ularly to hand.—The Door is by no means, however, 
obliged to the partiality of the Reviewer ; who was neither de« 


’ ceived in the defign or execution of his ingenious performance 5 


but took that opportunity of mentioning a book, which he thinks 


“has been mth lefs attended to, than it deferves.——As to the 
‘other pieces mentioned by this Correfpondent, they are, or fhall 


be, taken’ due notice of in our Appendix. 


«*, The Author of the Paper figned PHILALETHES, cope. 
_ taining Remarks on Mr. De VoLTaireE, is referred to The 


Univerfal Mufeum , or, Complete Magazine ; to which work we 
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